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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KreepiInc HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
BEEN Done. How tr MAY BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


HOMINY MUFFINS—FISH BALLS—ROYAL CUSTARD “CONSOMME 
A LA ROYALE”’—FRICASSEE SWEETBREADS— 
VANILLA SOUFFLEE. 


, HE next morning, bright and 
4, early, Molly came down stairs. 
She was going to help get 
breakfast, as she always did 
whenever she had any dish new 
to Marta. Two or three times 
a week the breakfast came out 
of the dinner of the day before, 
and the stock she generally had 
on hand, made such warmed 
over dishes very different from 
the flavorless ones they too 
often are. For this reason 
alone she would have consid- 
ered it cheap to buy a small soup bone once a week, even if 
she had needed no soup, but every little drop, even half a gill, 
of soup that might be left was saved, and here Marta’s German 
training came in. Whatever she lacked in other ways, she 
had none of the disdain of economy, confounding it with stingi- 
ness, so common with untrained servants. Every bit of fat 
was put aside to try out once ‘a week, every teaspoonful of 
gravy or soup saved, and all bones put in one crock to be 
twice a week boiled down. 

When there was not likely to be much left from dinner 
Molly fell back on kidneys or ham and eggs for breakfast; 
once a week there was always fish in some form. This 
morning there was a little mutton on the bone, just enough 
for mince or fritters; there was, also, quite a piece of fish. 
She had bought it with that calculation, so the mutton was 
left for another day. Harry did not like codfish balls of salt 
cod, but delighted in them from fresh, and, as once boiled it 
would keep a week, she had intended to have them twice. 
Her visitors, however, had changed that programme, but she 
had more than enough for breakfast. As she was in the 
kitchen herself, too, she decided to make hominy muffins, 
there being a cup of cold hominy. 

As the frying fat would take half an hour to get hot enough, 
Marta had been told over night to put it on the range (covered 
to keep in the fumes) soon after the fire was lighted. Molly 
drew it forward that it might be ready by the time she was so 
herself. She set Marta to mash the hominy fine with a fork, 
then to add to one cup of it a cup of corn meal, half a cup 
of milk and two teaspoonfuls of butter melted, two tea- 
Spoonfuls of sugar, one egg and one teaspoonful of baking 


powder, and when beaten long and hard, to be put into gem 
pans and baked. 

While Marta was doing this, she, herself, flaked the cold 
fish quite fine and called Marta’s attention to the fact that 
she used the remaining sauce to moisten it. 

“Tf I had not this sauce, I should make just enough stiff 
white sauce to moisten the whole, but this is even better, 
and as there is egg in it I need use only one more.” 

To a cup of flaked fish and sauce, of which there was two 
good tablespoonfuls, she put one beaten egg; this made it 
into a stiff batter or mush that would not rum, but drop froma 
spoon. She seasoned it with pepper, a very little salt, and 
then dipping a tablespoon in flour, dropped large spoonfuls 
of it in the fat, which was hot enough for croquettes. In two 
minutes they were round and light as puffs, and beautifully 
brown. Knowing Marta might have to make them some time 


without having any sauce, Molly wrote the recipe and gave it 
to her. 


One cup of flaked fish, one tablespoonful of butter, one small 
one of flour and one gz// of milk; melt butter and flour together, 
let them cook a few seconds, pour to them a gill of boiling milk, 
stir well over the fire till the mixture leaves the sides of the sauce- 
pan, then it is done. Mix the fish with it, add two well beaten 
eggs, and fry in spoonfuls in boiling lard. 

Harry called these glorified fish balls. “In fact, Molly, 
they deserve some much more high toned name.” 

“Yes, but people who like the usual codfish balls, and they 
are the large majority, would not like these.” 

“ Another reason for not calling them fish balls, but I am 
one of the minority who do not like our Columbian dainty in 
its orthodox form, but even minorities have tastes and some 
right to have them considered.” We'll dub these “minority 
fish balls” if you will have nomore fanciful name. And “ mi- 
nority fish balls” they have become in that family. 

For dinner there was to be clear soup with royal custard, the 
stock for which had been made for bean soup, and only a pint 
used Molly usually made two quarts at atime from a three 
pound soup bone, which served twice for soup and left a pint 
for gravies, sauce, etc. A pint and a half at each meal was 
ample, as neither Harry or herself took half a pint, and half usu 
ally found its way out to Marta, who straightway made it thick 
with bread and any vegetables there were; she did not ap- 
prove of straining it. 

To make a change, Molly intended to have in it royal cus- 
tard, which would make it Consommé 4 la Royale. 

“Marta, we are coming to the end of our eggs. I must 
have extra ones. Mrs. Lennox’s man comes to-day; you run 
over and ask her to please send him to me.” 

When Marta returned she told her to beat one egg, then 
mix it with Aa/f a gill of the cold stock, and as there was no 
gill measure (something Molly had resolved to get, but had 
forgotten, though she could have better done without the half 
pint), and the quantity mustbe so exact, she measured half a 
pint of water, anddivided it in four, put the fourth part ina 
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glass and marked it, then threw out the water, filled up to the 
mark with stock. It made about four tablespoonfuls. Molly 
looked about for something smaller than a cup, and found a lit- 
tle Liebig’s “extract of meat” jar; this she buttered. The 
beaten egg and half gill of soup, with a pinch of salt, were 
mixed and poured into it, then a piece of paper was tied over 
it, a small saucepan of water put over the fire, and when it was 
quite boiling the jar was placed in it, the water reaching to the 
height of the custard, but without danger of boiling into it- 
The saucepan was then drawn aside so that the water might 
only simmer ; if it should boil the custard would be spoilt. It 
was left for twelve minutes, and when taken out was quite 
firm. When cold’the custard was cut into diamonds. 

“When you have the soup hot, to-night, throw these dia- 
monds into it, Marta.” 

“T don’t suppose,” thought Molly, “any one ever made 
quite so small a quantity of savory custard before, yet more 
would be waste ; we should not need it.” 

At market she found a fine pair of sweetbreads, one of the 
dainties her butcher was not fashionable enough to charge a 
fancy price for, and, indeed, she found thirty cents a pair an 
outside price in Greenfield; these were twenty-five, however, 
and had they been as small as they sometimes are, she would 
not have bought them, but they were large and white. 

As soon as they came they were put into salt and water and 
an hour later into boiling water, and parboiled for fifteen min- 
utes and cold water poured over them. All gristle and skin 
was now removed, and one cut into small pieces. 

An hour before dinner the remains of the fricasseed fowl 
were brought out. Less than half had been eaten. There 
remained a wing, part of breast, a leg and the back and side 
bones. Molly cut the drumstick off, laid it with the side bones 
for a grill for breakfast,—it would help out the minced mutton ; 
the rest, which were nice joints, she laid, covered with sauce 
as they were, in a plate, and told Marta to beat an egg, dip 
them in it, taking care every part was covered, then to lay 
them in abundance of cracker crumbs, pat them gently and 
fry them just like breaded chops. 

Meantime she had gathered the sauce from the chicken, 
which, by her direction, had been poured over it when the 
dish was changed, and put it into a small saucepan with a gill 
of stock, then the pieces of sweetbread, and the saucepan put 
where ft would simmer. She then cut circles from slices of 
stale bread, half an inch thick, each circle cut in half to form 
canopées, she dipped each in milk, and then laid in flour, 
they were well covered with it and left in it. 

“Marta, when you fry the chicken, drop these pieces of 
bread in the pot. Be sure to shake off all superfluous flour, 
handle them gently for fear of breaking, and let them fry pale 
brown. Be careful for the first minute after they are in, they 
will sputter, as they are wet. bay them round the sweet- 
breads when you take them up.” 

Marta had already sliced some tomatoes ; ‘these were laid 
in a dish and bread crumbs, bits of butter and pepper and salt 
sprinked over each layer,—on the top more crumbs and tiny 
bits of butter thickly strewed, then the dish was put to bake 
for half an hour. 

“Marta, a few minutes before taking up the sweetbreads, 
stir into the gravy a small teaspoonful of white thickening. I 
see it will not be thick enough with the fricassee sauce. Now, 
you have potatoes on, tomatoes in the oven, your frying kettle 
back of the stove, soup ready to heat up five minutes before 
dinner, chicken ready crumbed, and I will make a vanilla 
souffiée.” 

Gouffe’s recipe for vanilla souffiée was as follows, Molly using 
only a third of the original, which calls for a quart of milk : 

One-third of a quart of milk (not quite three gills), two table- 
spoons of flour, two of sugar, a teaspoonful of vanilla extract, a 


pinch of salt. Mix the flour with part of milk, set the rest to boil; 
when it boils, mix both together as you would corn starch; if by 
chance it is not smooth, strain it, return to fire, stirring well 
take it off when it boils, put to it the yolks of two eggs, and beat 
very well, then add the whites, deaten till you can turn the dish 
over without their slipping. The whites must be stirred in with 
greatest gentleness,—any quick stirring will cause them to liquiiy 
and spoil your souffiée; when the whites are blended, bake in a 
buttered dish twenty minutes. 

Molly prepared it and told Marta to put it in the oven when 
she put the soup on to get hot, that they might have about 
finished dinner when it was done, but it was better to wait for 
the soufflée, than the soufflée for them, for waiting means 
spoiling it. Molly made some hard sauce, which she flavored 
with wine, and then left the dinner to Marta. 

When Harry came home his face showed he had something 
pleasant to say. 

“Well, dear,” he said as soon as he was ready for dinner, 
“‘you’ve done it, and no mistake.” 

“Done what?” she would have been alarmed if his face 
had not looked so very happy. 

“ You’ve captured my father.” 

“Oh, Harry! what do you mean?” 

“He came into my office to-day, and told 1 me had enjoyed 
himself out here very much, and he was good enough to add 
that his opinion of me had not changed in the least, that | 
had been as wrong headed as possible, and that if [I had 
chanced to pick up a pearl instead of a pebble, no thanks to 
my own wisdom. I couldn’t agree, and told him I knew ail 
along you were a jewel, but he had the best of me for he said :” 

“ Rubbish, sir! You didn’t know that she could boil an 
egg or sew a button on; no boy in love ever asks that! and 
you might have been a pretty miserable pair!” 

“ And it’s quite true, Molly. If you could not have mended 
your own clothes, and I knew it, I should have married just 
the same, but I’m glad to have a fortune 7” my wife, and so | 
told the dad.” 

“Well, is that all he said?” asked Molly, her cheeks flushed 
with pleasure, her eyes dancing.” 

“Oh, dear, no, he didn’t begin that way. He began by 
asking me how I expected to meet my quarter’s bills. I told 
him there would be none. At first he could not believe me, 
and I really believe he had come to give me a cheque to get 
us out of the need he thought we were likely to be in, but 
when I told him all, and showed him your first month’s ac- 
counts—stop a minute” (Molly made a dart forward to her 
desk). “I abstracted that first month’s figuring, my dear, 
and have it in my pocket, and it will remain there ; that is my 
property, my trophy. Well, when I showed that, and told 
him that I, with my little income, lived just as well as he did, 
he was conquered.” 

“How does she do it?” he asked, and then I had to tell 
him that you put your time and thought to the little money 
and doubled its value.” 

“Oh, Harry! how could you exaggerate so,” but Molly's 
head was turned away and her eyes running over with happy 
tears. How well was she repaid for the work she had taken 
such pleasure in? Every tone of her husband’s voice revealed 
his pride in her, and his appreciation, veiled though it was by 
his gay, bantering manners, and she was grateful for the train- 
ing that had made it all so easy to her. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A SURPRISE—A BOILED DINNER—DRESDEN PATTIES—OYSTERS 
AND BROWN BUTTER—“ OLD ENGLISH” FRITTERS. 


When Molly returned from her walk to the depot with 
Harry, she found on the back stoop a barrel and a packing 


case that had come by express. The barrel she quickly saw 
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was apples, the packing case was as yet a mystery, but it did 


not long remain so. Molly was not frightened of a hammer, | 


and between her and Marta the top was soon wrenched off, 
and then she saw it was full of treasures. A dozen pots of 
raspberry jam, the same of currant jelly, English pickled wal- 
nuts and French canned peas and mushrooms, and boned 
chicken enough to last her the winter, a jar of Canton ginger 
and one of French plums met Molly’s wondering eyes. What 
treasures for a young housekeeper! Of course they could 
only come from Harry’s parents. 

Had they sent her a present for herself she would have re- 
sented it, considering how they had looked down on her, but 
this gift she could take pleasure in, for it was as much for 
Harry as for her, and only such things as would be very 
pleasant and useful, but were not necessaries. Her house- 
wifely mind was already revelling in the sight of a well stocked 
store-room. 

She had found a letter from Mrs. Welles, at the post-office, 
which she had waited to read till she could do so-at home, 
and enjoy it, for her friend was a’ clever and voluminous cor- 
respondent. 


Next Monday, dear Molly, if convenient, I shall leave New York 
for Greenfield. Mr. Welles says you are doing a rash thing to in- 
vite me, that I am primed and double loaded and warranted to go 
off at any moment, for he has heard me the last month saying of 
every new thing (“thing” always being “dish” with me), “ Molly 
and I will do that together when I get there.” If you can, imagine 
how I ache to get away from this hotel and into a house of my own; 
with a kitchen anda range. Never, never again will I consent to 
be a homeless hotel waif. However, in two weeks our house will 
be our own again, etc., etc. 

Molly smiled over her friend’s letter, she knew her so well. 
How pleasant it would be to have her in her own house! 

Charlotte Welles was an English woman five years older 
than Molly, who had known her long before her marriage to 
the rich banker, Mr. Welles. 

When Molly and her mother were living in London in very 
economical lodgings at South Kensington, they had become 
acquainted with Mrs. Morris and her handsome daughter, 
who at first they took to be an art student at South Ken- 
sington. Charlotte had laughed merrily at the mistake. 

“No, indeed, I’m a cooking student.” 

Then she had told Molly and her mother how it was that be- 
ing certain she would have toearn her living, and though gen- 
erally clever, having no special talent for anything. She had 
chosen her career. “ As for being a governess I have neither 
patience nor meekness nor ability enough, and as cooking is 
just now coming to be a recognized profession for women who 
are notof the working class; I decidedon that. I don’t find 
many /adies among the thoroughgoing students like myself, 
but | do see that no profession offers greater rewards to a 
/a?y,—perhaps for that very reason—so I am qualifying my- 
self to be a teacher.” 

Molly’s mother, invalid as she was, had taught her daughter 
more than most girls know of housekeeping, and her own 

tastes leaned that way, but no doubt her acquaintance with 
Charlotte Morris confirmed it; she went with her sometimes 
to the demonstrations and worked with her at home. When 
the latter left the school a medallist and went to Liverpool te 
lecture, Molly and her mother had gone to the south of France 
for the health of the latter, and there they heard of Charlotte’s 
success, how her grace and culture (and perhaps her beauty) 
made her much in request at ladies’ colleges and schools, and 
of the public lectures she gave. But her career was cut short 
before it was well begun, by her engagement to an American 
banker of wealth, an engagement speedily followed by mar- 
riage, and it was through Mrs. Welles that, after her mother’s 


| position as governess she had held up to her marriage with 
Harry Bishop. Several months before Molly came to Green- 
field Mr. and Mrs. Welles had let their house and gone to 
England for a trip, but returned two months before the ten- 
ant’s term was up and had been living at one of the best 
hotels since. 

True to her old instincts Mrs. Wells attended all the best 
cooking lectures in whatever city she might be, and after 
Molly’s marriage they had gone together to cooking school 
and practiced at her house, which had been ‘of incalculable 
service to Molly. Since her return to America they have not 
met. Needless to say she looked forward to her visit with 
heartfelt pleasure, for she felt to her acquaintance she owed 
very much. 

And how these good things had come just in time! 

To-day they were to have a regular boiled dinner. German 
soup made from the half leg of mutton boiled, and an egg 
beaten in it, the same as she had shown Mrs. Lennox how to 
make, and the mutton with caper sauce, mashed turnips and 
moulded potatoes, macaroni cheese and pudding. 

This dinner Marta could cook with written instructions, all 
but the pudding, and Molly, now she had jam meant should be 
an old-fashioned English jam roly-poly. 

The written instructions were as follows: 


At five o’clock put the half leg of mutton into boiling water, 
only enough to cover it, put with it one carrot cut, one turnip, one 
onion, and when it has boiled very s/ow/y half an hour, put ina 
very scant teaspoonful of salt, also boil some macaroni. Put the 
turnips, cut into strips on the fire in boiling water at half past five, 
also the potatoes. Let the turnips boil fast, the potatoes slowly. 

Makc three gills of white sauce instead of half a pint, never for- 
getting when you increase the milk, also to increase butter and 
flour in same proportion, then when the macaroni is tender put a 
layer of it in a small dish, pour over it a tablespoonful of white 
sauce, and the same of grated cheese with pepper and salt, then 
another layer of macaroni, more white sauce, cheese and season- 
ing, and over all strew bread crumbs and bits of butter, and bake 
till brown. 

The turnips strain when tender and let them stew five minutes 

in some of the white sauce made for the macaroni, reserving the 
rest for caper sauce. To make it, add capers in proportion of 
one good teaspoonful of capers to the half pint, and just as it goes 
to table stir in a teaspoonful of caper vinegar, if it stands after this 
it will be apt to curdle. 
Take up the mutton, put it to keep hot, skim and strain the broth 
and let it boil down fast till there is only enough for dinner and no 
more ; beat an egg, mix a very little of the broth with it, and put 
both into the tureen, with a teaspoonful of parsley chopped fine. 
Let the broth remain off the fire one minute, then pour it to the 
egg, stirring quickly, then serve it. 


Molly had a busy morning arranging her store-room, and 
making a list of what it contained. This list she nailed 
behind the door, with a pencil attached, so that when any- 
thing was used a mark was made against it. In this way 
when any article was nearly out, she would be reminded to 
replace it. It was not so necessary perhaps, with a girl as 
careful as Marta, or in her small family as ina larger one, 
but it had been her mother’s way, and she followed it. She 
could then keep track of everything at a glance. 

One hour and a half before dinner Molly put on a sauce- 
pan of water to boil, and then chopped six ounces of beef 
kidney suet, very fine, which she mixed with half a pound of 
flour, and a pinch of salt. She made a hole in the centre of 
the mixture, and poured in enough cold water to make a stiff 
firm paste (not so stiff as to be hard to roll out,) it was 
handled as little as possible, only worked enough to keep it 
together. It was rolled out once to a sheet half an inch thick, 
then spread with raspberry jam which was not allowed to 


death, on returning to her native country, Molly found the 


come within an inch of the edge all round, the edge was 
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wetted and the paste rolled up, the ends pinched closely to pre- 
vent the jam coming out, as was also the flap along the center. 
A pudding cloth was scalded and floured, the roly-poly laid on 
one side of it, and rolled up, each end was tied close to the 
paste, and the center pinned. No string was passed round 
the center, as Molly had sometimes seen done, for in swelling 


it cuts into the pudding. When finished the cloth was not | 
| each she cut a smaller circle as for pastry patties; now she 


very loose on the pudding, nor tight, what may be called an 
easy fit. When it would leave the water, after an hour and 
quarter constant boiling, it would be swelled and plump. 


Molly saw that the water boiled fast when it was dropped 


in, and that there was plenty of it. 
“ Marta take care that the pudding never ceases to boil, and 
p g 


once in a while look that it floats round, so that it may not | 


stick to the bottom.” 
The next day Molly had to make Dresden patties, and 


some fritters the recipe for which, she had unearthed from | 


the old last century book ; it was written in the quaint lan- 
guage and indefinite fashion, common to cooking books of 
that date. Molly had often thought in reading them house- 
keepers’ wits must have been much more brilliant in those 
days, or the books could have done little good. 


But she had thought out the matter and her knowledge of | 


old cook books told her that a “handful” probably meant a 
man’s handful, as the book was written by a man cook. That 
when you were toldto “beat and search your sugar”’ it was 
because they had not latter day improvements and probably 
no powdered sugar was sold. Reduced to present day terms 
and small dimensions, the recipe was as follows: 

The yolks of two eggs anda teaspoonful of flour, and a scant 
half a pint of milk or cream a pinch of salt, a quarter of a small 
nutmeg and a tablespoonful of sugar. 

The flour and yolks of eggs to be well beaten with a little of the 
milk, the rest to be added warm, and all beaten very well together 
with the sugar and salt and nutmeg. This will make a custard to 
be baked in a shallow round dish till firm. Then put to get cold. 
Make a batter of a gill of milk (half cream the recipe called for), 
one whole egg and flour enough to make it thick enough to quite 
mask the back of a spoon without running off, two level tablespoon- 
fuls is about enough, beat one of the whites of eggs left from the 
custard, till it will not slip from the dish, put to the batter, which 
must be quite smooth, the grated rind of half a lemon, a pinch of 
salt, and then add the beaten white of egg stirring very slowly 
after this is in. Cut the custard into six pieces, pie fashion, and 
dip each piece into the batter, and drop it into boiling lard. 

The recipe sounded very well to Molly and her mind went 
over all sorts of improvements in flavoring, from simply 
adding Vanilla, to the introduction of chopped’ citron or 
crumbled macaroons into the custard; but she would make 
the recipe as given, or as nearly as she could interpret it, first. 

Although they would be much better hot perhaps, the book 
gave no clue to that, she knew they must be good warmed 
over, or even cold, and as she did not want to leave the 
dinner table to attend to the frying, being an experiment she 
felt she must do it herself, she decided to cook them at once, the 
custard required very careful handling while it was being 
dipped in the batter and she found the safest plan to prevent 
breaking was to pour the batter into a saucer, and take up 
the fritter when dipped, on a broad knife. The batter com- 
pletely hid the custard, and when dropped into the fat, which 
was very hot, it puffed up outside and doubled their size. 

They took two minutes to get pale brown and then they 
were laid on paper to drain, and after the sugar was sifted on 
them they certainly were pretty to look at and at dinner were 
found to bear out their good appearance, and Molly added 
them to her special recipes. 


that was as light as baker’s bread, too light she thought for 
the table; from it she cut two slices two inches thick and 
from them she cut with a medium sized biscuit cutter, three 
rounds, the cutter was simply a circle of tin with a handle 
over it so that the cutter went right through the bread, had i: 
had a top to prevent it going through, she would have cu: 
them with a half-pound baking powder box. On the top of 


beat an egg, and half a pint of milk with a pinch of salt and 
stood the three patties in it, telling Marta to let them stay so 
at least an hour, turning them about, but being careful not to 
break them, the idea being to let the egg and milk soak we! 
into them, and that they should be as moist as possible with- 
out breaking. It will be remembered that one sweetbreac 
only was cooked two days ago, the other was now cut into 
dice, two teaspoonfuls of flour and butter and a gill of stock 
made into déchame/ sauce, and the sweetbreads put to it with 
atablespoonful of oyster liquor, (as she happened to have it). 
This thinned the sauce sufficiently to let the sweetbreacs 
cook in it without burning. By the time they were done the 
sauce would be reduced again and very thick (or if it should 
not be the sweetbreads would be taken out, and the sauce 
boiled fast and stirred till very thick.) 

Marta had the lard ready, very hot indeed, when Molly 
came out to show her how to fry the patties. She put them 
to drain, using a cake turner, for they would not bear handling. 

“Sometimes these are rolled in flour, at others in egg ani 
crumbs and I think they are prettier for crumbing, but it is 
not necessary, and I will save an egg. Now I am going to 
drop them into the fat, which is as hot as it can be without 
burning. Stand aside, for it will splutter very much.” Each 
one one was dropped from the end of the cake turner, and as 
Molly said, they “spluttered.” 

“T leave them on the very hottest part of the fire, because 
they are filled with cold custard which will keep the temper- 
ature about right for five minutes, then draw them a little 
aside if they are brown, and let them remain two minutes.” 
When taken up they were a bright brown looking almost like 
a doughnut that had been shaped like a small Charlotte 
Russe. The center was then scooped out leaving about half 
an inch of crust all round, which was filled with the fricasseed 
sweetbreads piled in the center. 

“The beauty of these patties is that they can be made 
early and heated in the oven, and that they are suitable for 
dessert with preserves, or are excellent filled with any kind of 
rich minced meat or oysters.” 

Molly had long wanted to make an experiment with oysters, 
she believed simply panned and served with brown butter 
they would be delicious. She had never heard of “oysters «i 
beurre noir,” and resolved to cook them so to-day, but waited 
till Harry was in the house for they would spoil by standing. 

She made the sauce first because the oysters must not wait. 
She put a good tablespoonful of butter into a little saucepan 
and watched it till it got golden drown but did not burn then 
she put it aside, to cool a little, and heated a teaspoonful of 
vinegar in a cup, Marta meantime draining the oysters. 
They were put ina stewpan with pepper and salt covered 
tightly and set over the fire and tossed round once or twice, 
the heated (but of boiled) vinegar was put to the brown buticr 


_ they were made very hot together, and when the oysters were 


The Dresden Patties she wanted Marta to understand | 


making, because they were so easy, so useful, and so pretty. 


plunged in their own steam, they were drained off and turne< 
into a hot dish, and the brown butter over them and served 
at once. ‘They were sucha success that this became a favorite 


oyster dish with the Bishop family. 
—Catherine Owen. 


Beef Steak 


[The next number will give Vealand Ham Pie. 


2 . : | Pudding. Trifle. Town versus Country. The Servant Question. 
With a view to making them, Molly had kept half a stale loaf | 


Ox tail Soup. Grisini. Stewed Lamb and Peas. 
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THE $200 PRIZE PAPER. 
MISTRESS WORK AND MAID WORK, 
WHICH Is MISTRESS AND WHICH IS THE SERVANT? 

III. 

THE WORK OF THE MAID. 


O the mistress has been referred the 
power of determining what work the 
maid shall perform. This seems to 


self; also to exclude her from any 
consideration. Not so; as a sentient 
being she is entitled to consideration, 
but not to the degree accorded her in 
the present age. She should be re- 
stricted to her own sphere and its 
immunities alone secured to her. In- 
stead of this she has aspired to the 
higher claim of administration as well as servant, and de- 
mands the privileges of both positions. This is unnatural in 
the sense that it is unjust, but it is natural in the sense that 
encroachments, unless resisted, are advanced upon the rights 
of others whenever power is held. The assumption and 
retention of this power by the servant girl, has been due to 
the unwillingness on the part of women to bear their own 
share of responsibility in life. This unwillingness must be 
overcome, and women must reclaim their authority so long 
vested in the servant girl, before any permanency can be 
hoped for in domestic service. 

The popular ideas of qualification in a maid is that she 
shall be capable of performing all the work required of her, 
because she is paid wages in gold; also, that she shall be 
endowed with all mental and moral qualities necessary to 
project plans for house management, without troubling the 
mistress, either for advice or assistance. As to moral qualifi- 
cations, she must be diligent, patient, self-sacrificing, too 
honorable to take advantage of the leniency or ignorance of 
the mistress, too high-minded to betray confidence reposed 
in her, and watchful at all times over the interests of her 
employer. Such a union of moral and physical qualities 
would justify a concession of all the privileges and immuni- 
ties demanded, but unfortunately the exaltation of the maid 
has not been fixed upon such a basis. She has combined the 
arrogance of ignorance and deficiency with her balance of 
physical power. In applying for a position, her attitude is 
that of a dictator, instead of a supplicant for favor, and a 
woman ignorant of her duties, or unwilling to endure her 
natural responsibilities, will barter her right to govern her 
own house, for physical freedom. What is needed in a maid 
is not a capacity for government, but a capacity for obedience, 
and until this principle forms the chief requisite, there can be 
nothing “but fluctuation and dissatisfaction in home affairs. 
Instead of requiring references testifying to the competency 
of a servant, let the first question become, “ Is she obedient?” 

In every service this element of character is indispensable, 
and why should woman hope for success in her sphere with- 
out exacting it from inferiors? It is necessary also for the 
good of the servant as well as the mistress, relieving her of 
anxiety and uncertainty regarding the plan of work. There 
is no degradation in obedience. To a brave and sturdy 
soldier it is an honor to submit to the regulations of his 
otticers, and there is honor in the submission of a servant to 
the higher authority of an intelligent mistress. One is never 
fii to command who has not: first learned the lesson of 
obedience, and the placing of those in authority who have 
never learned this lesson, has caused much of the present 


evil. But the fault of this reversion of power has been chiefly 
with the mistress. The cry has been, “ Anything to give 
freedom from responsibility,” for which she was not fitted by 
education and experience. Boarding-houses, hotels and 
restaurants have been tried in the vain hope of securing this 
freedom, and with it the coveted comforts of home and ease ; 
but they are unsuited to the wants of a family, and inferior 
service and a private life are preferable. 

But this state of affairs must be changed, and the change 


| begun in a withdrawal of the unreasonable demands of both 


preclude the possibility of any volun- | 
tary action on the part of the maid her- | 


. 
ing in such organizations. 


mistress and maid. First, the demand of the mistress for 
superior mental and moral qualification must be withdrawn 
by her willingness to bear her own responsibilities, and a 
thorough preparation for them. ‘This has been urged before, 
but its importance in overcoming the rule of the servant girl 
justifies its reiteration. The unreasonable demand of the 
servant for supremacy can be met and refused in the same 
preparation and assumption of duty by the mistress. 

But the evil is so wide-spread that the action of one woman 
or a score can not affect a radical change. There must be 
union of design and of determination. “In union there is 
strength.” This is the motto of every organization instituted 
for the benefit of any class, or the perfection of any system of 
labor or art. There ought to be an organization of house- 
wives, for mutual benefit, just as there is among tradesmen, 
politicians, and professionals. Its potency, thus acknowl- 
edged and utilized by men, has been ignored or underesti- 
mated by women. But the time has come when the need of 
some such organization is felt. The evil from woman’s 
indifference to duty is of such magnitude that some new 
measures must be used for stimulating her to action, and 
united action, too, in counteracting this evil. Their united 
efforts with regard to the great evil of whiskey have been 
fraught with so much benefit, that it is an encouragement toa 
similar union for the good of housewives. 

A concert of action in different sections and communities 
may exert a wide-spread influence, and through it servants 
may be brought to realize that their reign is over, and that 
the mistress will be head in her own establishment. There 
are intellectual and practical women who are capable of lead- 
It is worth at least a trial, the 
promise is good for a reward of such effort and of such con- 
cert of action. There need be no bitterness or unkind feel- 
ing between the classes, nor is it intended to inaugurate a 
system of oppression towards the inferior. This would not 
remedy the evil; a tyrannical spirit is as injurious to the 
possessor as a spirit chafed and irritated by unjust demand 
and concession. The spiritual atmosphere of a home is 
vitiated by tyranny and wrong on the part of its supervisors, 
and any effort to establish harmony and peace is vain. There 
must be reasonable consideration for both, and to establish 
justice to each party must be one object of the proposed 
concert of action. Let counsel and opinions be interchanged 
and a course best suited for the good of all be perfected. 

Why should the government of servants be deemed of too 
little importance to merit the attention of those who must 
submit, either to most indifferent service, or to the dictation 
of a class, disposed to be tyrannical and unreasonable? 
Where is the strength of this authority except in the willing- 
ness of the higher class to continue in subjection ? and fear is 
the foundation of this willingness. They fear that the work 
of the servant will fall upon them, and, knowing their own 
weakness and ignorance, they prefer a life of uneasiness and 
mental captivity, to the physical exertion incident to the 
dismissal of a competent but overbearing servant. By organ- 
ization, by united action this trouble will be in a great meas- 
ure removed. If servants find that there is a united determi- 
nation on woman’s part to adjust the difficulties growing out 
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of their reversed positions and that woman can resist the 
unlawful claims of her domestics, they will begin to weigh the 
advantages of complying with all right demands. An arrest 
will be made of their attention, and it will begin to appear 
that mutual concessions will secure mutual benefits. 

It may be urged that many circumstances arise in a home, 
which make endurance a necessity. Sickness or trouble may 
be the occasions upon which advantage is taken, and these 
occurrences will operate against an enforcement of just de- 
mands. But, again, by organization this evil may be modi- 
fied. The character of a servant taking undue advantage in 
such cases, will be known to the organization, and she will be 
refused employment by the members. Some might object 
that this would deteriorate the organization, and it would 
become an institution for the recital of idle complaints and 
petty annoyances of discontented housewives. But this need 
not be; these are grave issues, enough to interest intelligent 
women and the securing of obedience is one of the gravest. 
Let those who succeed enlighten those who fail, remembering 
that justice should be the foundation of every attempt at 
control. All human beings will resist encroachments upon 
their reasonable rights and privileges, and though they 
submit for a time, it will be with the sullen submission of the 
discontented, and can result in no permanent good. 

—Mrs. E. J. Gurley. 
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SPRING’S BLOSSOMS. 


Now fades away neath tall hedge-row 
Or pine, where sunlight never peers, 
The last, long-lingering streak of snow, 
And fading, wets the earth with tears,— 


Warm tears,—that wake to life the flowers, 
Low-sleeping, safe from Winter’s breath; 
And joy and gladness fill the hours, 
For Life once more has conquered Death. 


On river banks the willow sprout 
Is covered with a faint green mist, 
And hangs its golden catkins out ; 
The maples blush, by sun-beams kissed. 


Low ’mongst brown rifts of last year’s green, 
Where careless feet might tread on them, 
The sweet arbutus buds are seen ; 
The wind-flower nods on slender stem. 


And every marshy nook is bright 
With yellow cups of marigold, 

And soon, its face up to the light, 
The modest violet will hold. 


A blossom here, a blossom there, 

Tells that the earth with Spring is rife, 
And sounds of gladness fill the air,— 

For Death once more gives way to Life. 


—Carrie W. Morehouse. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ALWAYS 
Begin your Heaven on earth. 
Keep little annoyances out of the way. 


Pay as you go and don’t go till you pay. 

Hide your own troubles but watch to help others out of theirs. 

Take a cheerful view of everything and look for beauty in every- 
thing. 

Do the truth you know and you shall learn the truth you need to 
know. 

Let the guiding rule of life be to select some useful occupation 
and pursue it to a prosperous end. 

Consider that the day of ruin is near when unwarrantable pleas- 
ures are pursued and vicious company encouraged, 
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DOMESTIO UPHOLSTERY. 
RECOVERING AND RENEWING OLD FURNITURE. 

Old furniture can be carefully covered at home, and look 
almost as nice as new, at a very small cost. If the shapes are 
ugly and old-fashioned, judicious padding with old quilts or 
wadding, and with the aid of large, square cushions they may be 
made quite comfortable and presentable. Enamelled cloth im- 
itating leather wears beautifully, is fifty inches wide, and less 
than one dollarayard. Cretonnes are cheap and come in beau- 
tiful designs. The materials needed to work with are, a pack- 
ing needle which is quite long and pointed at both ends, a bal! 
of strong twine a small tack hammer, some tiny tacks, a few 
button moulds, gimp and the material to be used for covering. 

Begin at first on a small scale, with a plain chair and cheap 
material. Over the cushion of your chair pin a tough piece 
of paper, cut an exact pattern marking all the pleats and 
folds required to make it fit nicely. Then take off carefully 
the gimp binding of the chair; by placing a screw driver 
against the side of the tacks and hammering them. Brush the 
chair thoroughly, then pin on the new cover, getting it to fit 
exactly before fastening it on. This done, nail it on carefully 
with the small tacks, then finish off with a gimp stretched 
firmly all round to hide the edges. 

If the seat is to be buttoned down instead of plain, it wil! 
be rather more troublesome and difficult work. Take the 
buttons off, when the old cover has been removed, lay it over 
the raw material and cut the latter carefully out, making al! 
the slits and marking with pins where the arms are to come, 
so that in placing it on the chair it will not be drawn out of 
place. There are three pieces—one for the bottom, one for 
the back, and the third for the outside of back and arms. 
After placing the piece cut for the seat on the chair, fitting i: 
exactly, begin to button it down. Take the long needle ani 
thread it with the strong twine, and push it from the under 
side of the chair from the place which marks the position of 
the old button through the new cover, and push the button on 
the needle and twine and pass the needle down again a short 
distance from where it was brought up, pull the twine very 
tight and tie in a very hard knot. The cover must be folde: 
smoothly by the buttons. After the buttons are all on, nail 
on the cover neatly and finish with the gimp trimming. 
(When enamelled cloth is used the brass-headed tacks 
are very pretty for fastening the gimp.) The back is to be 
tufted in the same way. Pin on the outside of the back, 
which is plain, and tack on smoothly, turning a little of the 
material under to make a firm edge. The gimp may be sewn 
on instead of tacked. 

If you have an old rocking chair that has seen service, 't 
can be made to look very nicely. If the frame is good, cut 
away all the cane-work, leaving the holes free; scrub the 
frame thoroughly with hot water and soda. When dry, cover 
all carefully with a coat of Berlin black. Next day polish 
this with a black-lead brush. It will look quite like ebony. 
Now proceed to cover it; sew on to the back and seat with 
strong twine, a piece of stout ticking; sew this as tightly as 
possible, on this tack three or four layers of wadding, then 
cover with strong muslin. Now take the outside cover, which 
must fit exactly, and which you sew on with strong thread. 
Finish off with gimp tacked on around the edge. Finish the 
back in same way. A very pretty cover for a chair of this 
description is made of the gray table linen such as was used 
so much for tidies. Use four colors of worsted in working 
the figures,—garnet, yellow, blue, and olive green, using only 
one color on each figure, then cover the lines that divide ihe 
pattern with narrow black velvet cat-stitched on with gold 
silk, and the chair will be really very handsome. 

—Mrs, C. S, fox. 
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“THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED,” 
In A Hint TO MOTHERS. 

WATCHED for Margaret Sydney’s 
paper on “Sleep,” as “they that 
watch for the morning.”” This sub- 
ject meets us on the threshold of all 
intelligent enquiry with a demand 
that is imperative, and not to be 
controverted. Before the questions 
“what shall we eat,” and “what 
shall we drink,” and “ wherewithal 
shall we be clothed,” comes this 
question of sleep with a menace like 
a malignant prophesy. It is not 


nly “do thi ie,” but “unless you do thi ill 
only “do this, or you die,” but “unless you do this, you will | ten the 


be left to pray for death and it shall flee from you.” The sta- 
tistics of our insane asylums, the alarming increase of sui- 


of the broken down and the shut in, the palsied, the epileptic, 
the hypocondriac, the despairing, all go to prove that the 
danger from want of proper sleep is imminent. If all of these 
had slept nine or ten hours out of every twenty-four of their 
lives, it is safe to presume that a fair proportion of them would 
to-day be “clothed in their right mind,” even though they 
had eaten lentils all their lives and dressed in sackcloth. 

A cultured lady who, many years ago, lost her reason and 
went to an asylum told me, after her recovery, that for weeks 
before her apparent attack, she found it impossible to sleep. 
The mind alert, watchful and alive, to an extent never expe- 
rienced before. All her past life, all her present, seemed to 
dance before her in a kind of exstatic vision, like a dream of 
delight in which she seemed incapable of fatigue, and could 
not calm herself to sleepiness. 

“If you do not give me something to make me sleep, Doctor, 
[ will kill you,” said one sufferer who for months had writhed 
under its barbed arrow. When it comes to such cases as 


these, let medical skill do its best; at its best, it is often but | 


an “unprofitable servant.” But we, as mothers, want to stop 
a long way short of ¢da¢. As guardians of our children’s 
health we want to guide their feet a long way short of that 
dark and tortuous incline. But how shall we do it? How 
shall we best secure for ourselves and for them the conditions 
that lead to healthful and refreshing sleep. For an answer to 
that question I searched Margaret Sydney’s paper as “with a 
lighted candle.” In its comprehensiveness it teaches many 
important points. But there was one essential condition which 
she did not even hint at, unless in the kindly expressed wish 
that “all tired women workers would take a half hour after 
the dinner is eaten for refreshment and sleep.” Why “after 
the dinner is eaten?” Why would they not sleep as well the 
half hour before dinner, provided there was a Marta in the 
kitchen? Right here is a missing link, and up to the solution 
of this difficulty a “little child shall lead us.” What mother 
does not know that only when her child is best supplied 
with nourishment is its sleep longest and most undisturbed ? 
“\Vhatever else you do, do not starve your baby to sleep,” 
was the advice given to a young mother, by one old in wisdom. 
When does Pus or Ponto curl down most contentedly on his 
tug fora nap? Isit not after the saucer or plate has been 
licked dry? To refer again to the paper, is the writer sure 
that the “next door neighbor who goes home from the theater 
and the opera refreshed in body and in mind” hops into bed 
before he visits his larder for a “bite?” If he does, I will 
venture the assertion that he stopped at the eating-house 
round the corner for a bow] of oysters, or else his sleep is not 
as * deep,” but that he dreams of an aching void, which “ hum- 
ming a tune ” will never fill. 
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Years ago (modesty forbids my telling how many) I learned 
| in school that man, woman or child should not eat any- 
thing for “three or four hours before retiring.” Did I 
believe a word of all that? If I did, I certainly did not 

“live up to my belief,” for, every night, the last act which I 
performed before the door of my chamber shut me in from 
mortal ken, was to pay a visit to a certain pantry, which still 
lives in my memory, the embodiment of all things toothsome 


_ and good, where I made such use of my opportunities that if 


| the sleep that followed was not the “sleep of the just,” it cer- 


tainly was the sleep of the well fed. Now all this does not 
mean that we should become “gluttons or wine bibbers,” or 
even invite nocturnal visits of our deceased grandmother by 
the too free use of mince pie, but it certainly does mean that 
to secure good sleep we must use our stomachs fairly, and 
give them something to do, which very doing will have a 
If a cracker will 
accomplish this, let it be only a cracker; if a cup of milk, see 


cides, the number of those who, year by year, swell the ranks | to it that the cup of milk is forthcoming. 


“ My child cried so in the night I was afraid she would wake 
the neighbors,” said a mother tome. “In despair of any- 
thing else, I gave hera piece of bread and butter, and she 
sat up in bed and ate every crumb, then lay down and slept 
like a kitten.” The inference is that if the mother had furn- 
ished the bread and butter when the child retired, its sleep 
would have been undisturbed till morning. 

I offer these thoughts merely as hints deduced from my own 
experience and observation. All the conditions which were 
so felicitously advanced in Margaret Sydney’s paper, #. ¢., the 
temperature of the room, the condition of the bed, the warm- 
ing of the feet above all, the “conscience void of offence 
toward God and man,” these should be attended to consci- 
entiously. At the same time, this other duty should not be 
neglected. It is but a morceau of caution, but 1 beg you all 
“give heed to it, as to a light which shineth in a dark 
place.” If you would have sleep accomplish in you its “ most 
perfect work,” do not go to bed hungry. 

—Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwell. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TIRED MOTHERS. 


*T was night ; in dark and curtained room, 
Too tired and worn to feel the gloom, 
The creeping shadows round me made, 
Myself, beside my child, I laid. 


I felt dissatisfied with life, 

I sighed each day with work was rife ; 
Far more I ought than I could do. 

Each eve saw tasks but half way through. 


The moment’s calm, my sleeping child, 
Soothed ruffled soul, and care beguiled. 
Ashamed of my complaint, t’appease 
My heart, I wrote such lines as these: 


“©O mothers tired, perplexed, in fear, 
A greater work you're doing here 
Than you yet know. ‘Tis not in vain 
The patient word, the aching brain. 


“The act seems small oft times to you, 
And ceaseless, too, the work you do; 
Yet years from now some child will say, 
‘My mother taught me this good way.’ 


*“ The hidden life, the constant toil, 
Contains the seed for this fresh soil. 
By pianting it, the fruit will grow 
For you who now unselfish sow. 


“The wreath sometime may crown the brow 

That’s faded, pale and care-worn now ; 

What if perchance it comes but late, 

When you have passed the heavenly gate ?”’ 

—Z. S. £. 
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GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 
ially for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
syndicate of daily and weekly journals.) 

XIII. 

OF Fare. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Crushed Wheat. 
Broiled Mackerel. 


Baked Bermuda Fotatoes. Radishes. 


Rolls. Fried Hominy. 
(DINNER.) 
Oyster Soup. 

Calf’s Head, Terrapin Style, with Brain Force-meat Bails. 
Parsnips. Spinach, Potatoes. 
Lettuce Salad. 

Lemon Jelly. 

(SUPPER.) 

Broiled Bacon, 

Pop-overs. Toast. 
Sunshine Cake. Canned Raspberries. 


Tea. 


During the spring and summer, veal is plentiful and cheap, 
and a calf’s head, which never costs a large sum, may be had 
now at very low price. In old times it was a common dish, 
but its popularity waned until few housekeepers served it 
frequently. Lately it has seemed to come into high favor 
again, though its uses are not what they once were. Formerly 
it was customary to use the calf’s head only in mock turtle 
soup or to serve it boiled, with brain sauce ; now the meat is 
made into various dainty dishes which answer for entrées or 
dishes for luncheon or tea—though it is still employed also 
when mock turtle soup is made. 

When a calf’s head is bought at a market it usually is 
scraped and otherwise cleaned, and is then split open, but in 
the country the housekeeper often has to attend to these 
matters herself. If the head has not been cleaned and split, 
put it into a deep pan with water enough to cover it—water 
that is heated almost to the boiling point. Set the pan on the 
stove in a place where the water will bubble for five minutes ; 
then take up the head and, with the back of the blade of a 
case-knife, scrape all the hairs from the head, being careful 
to get the ears clean. Now place the head in cold water 
enough to cover it and let it stand for two hours. At the end 
of that time remove the brains, being careful not to break 
them apart, and put them into a bowl of cold water. Next 
wash the head carefully and put it on the stove in a large 
kettle containing cold water enough to cover it. Every part 
must be immersed, or that which is left uncovered will 
become hard and black. Set the kettle where its contents 
will quickly get heated to the boiling point. As soon as the 
water begins to bubble, skim it carefully; then set the kettle 
back where the water will simply bubble during the next 
three hours. Hard boiling will break the head. When the 
prescribed time has passed, take up the head and remove all 
the bones that can be drawn out easily without tearing the 
meat. Dredge the head with salt and pepper, and after 
placing it on a warm dish, pour brain, parsley, tomato or 
Béchamel sauce over it. Serve at once. 

This is the simplest mode of serving a calf’s head. The 
water in which it was boiled may be used for mock-turtle 
soup, or a plain orcream soup. No matter how the head is to 
be served, it must first be cleaned and boiled as just directed. 


Half of the head may be served with a garnish of brain 
force-meat balls ; the tongue being cut into four parts, length- 
wise, and served with half the head. Any one of the sauces 
named in the preceding paragraph should be poured around 
it. The remaining half of the head may be used for one 
of the following-named dishes: 


CALF’s HEAD, TERRAPIN FASHION.—For this dish, use one 
pint of the cold meat of the calf’s head, cut into small pieces, one 
cupful of stock,—the water in which the head was boiled will do,— 
half a cupful of cream, one teaspoonful of salt, one-tenth of a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper and the same quantity of cayenne, one tea- 
spoonful of brandy, two tablespoonfuls of wine, the yolks of twoeggs, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and one level tablespoonful of flour. 

Put the stock on to boil. Beat the butter and flour together 
until smooth and light, and stir the mixture into the boiling stock. 
Cook until smooth—say for about a minut:—stirring all the while. 
Add the meat and the salt and pepper, and cook for five minutes. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs well, and add the cream to them; 
beating the mixture thoroughly. When the meat has been cooked 
for five minutes, add the yolks and cream and cook for one minute 
longer, stirring all the while. Take from the fire promptly at the 
end of the minute, and after adding the brandy and wine, serve 
at once. 

If there should be any delay in the work after the yolks and 
cream are added, the dish would be spoiled, as the eggs would 
cook too much and the sauce would have a curdled appearance; 
but there would be no real harm in letting the dish stand on the 
back of the stove for ten or twenty minutes before the addition of 
the eggs and cream. 

Cooked poultry, game and veal may be prepared in the same 
manner. 


CALF’s HEAD WITH BISQUE SAUCE.—For this dish, use one 
quart of the cold meat from the calf’s head, cut in slices, one table- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two of flour, one cupful and a half of stock, 
and half a cupful of strained tomato. 

Put the butter on the stove, in a frying-pan, and when it becomes 
melted, add the flour. Stir the mixture until it gets smooth and 
slightly browned ; then draw the pan back where there is less heat, 
and gradually add the stock. Place the frying-pan again on the 
hot part of the stove and stir the contents until they begin to boil. 
Let them simmer for five minutes ; then add the tomato, meat and 
seasoning, and cook for seven minutes. 

Any kind of cold meat may be served in this manner. 


Curry OF CALF’s HEAD.—Use one quart of the cold meat, cut 
in slices, one tablespoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, one teaspoonful of curry-powder, one tablespoonful of 
chopped onion, two large tablespoonfuls of butter, two of flour, one 
cupful of stock and one cupful of milk. 

Put the butter and onion in a frying-pan and cook slowly for five 
minutes ; then add the flour and curry-powder, and stir over a hot 
fire for one minute. Draw the pan back, and gradually add the 
stock. Place the pan again on the hot part of the stove and stir 
the mixture until] it boils ; then add the milk gradually, stirring «ll 
the while. Let the mixture simmer for three minutes. 

Put the meat, with the salt and pepper, in a stew-pan, and strain 
over it the sauce that is in the frying-pan. Cook for six minutes, 
and serve with a dish of boiled rice. 

Other kinds of cold meat may be used in curries. 


BRAIN ForcE-MEAT BALLs.—Soak the brains in a bowl of cold 
water for an hour or more; then remove the thin covering, whic) is 
filled with small blood vessels. Rinse the brains thoroughly in a 
bowl of cold water. Tie them loosely in a piece of cheese-cloth 
and, putting them in a stew-pan with boiling water enough to cover 
them, let them boil for twenty minutes. On taking them from the 
water let them cool in the cloth ; and when they become cold, mash 
them smooth with a spoon. Add to them one level teaspoonfu! of 
salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, one-fourth of a tca- 
spoonful of powdered thyme, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
one of lemon juice, one well-beaten egg, half a cupful of cracker 
crumbs, and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 

Mix these ingredients thoroughly and let them stand for half an 
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hour. At the end of that time form the mixture into small balls 
and roll these in beaten egg and then in bread crumbs. Place the 
balls in a frying-basket and cook them in fat for one minute 
and a half. 

These are nice to serve as a garnish of any of the various prepa- 
rations of a calf’s head; or, served with tomato, bisque or Bécha- 
mel sauce, they make a good entrée. 

The brains may be placed in two separate pieces of cheese-cloth 
and boiled and cooled as just directed, then seasoned highly with 
salt and pepper, rolled in beaten egg and then in bread crumbs, 
and fried in fat. Served with a sauce they make an excellent 
entrée. 

The foregoing receipts are only a few of many ways in 
which a cheap and much neglected article of food may be 
palatably cooked. 

—Maria Parioa. 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME GRANDMOTHER RECIPES. 


As PREPARED BY ONE OF HER GRANDCHILDREN. 


Ichabod and the babies are quite partial to the very dishes 
for which Zenas Dane sighs, though we are so far from city 
markets that fashionable dainties are things unattainable and 
blessed with such voracious appetites, that Molly’s nice meals 
for two ?—or three ?—would scarcely suffice for Ichabod alone. 

PENNSYLVANIA SCRAPPLE is made by boiling the heads, skins, 
neck pieces, tongues and livers of corn-fed porkers in enough 
water to cover them, having first cleaned and soaked two or three 
hours all bloody pieces in tepid salt water. When the bones fall 
from the meat remove them, drain the soup through a colander, 
and chop the meat as for sausage. Put the liquor or soup over the 
fire and thicken with corn-meal as for mush till just stiff enough for 
the spoon to stand up in it, let it cook till the raw taste of the meal 
is not perceptible, then add the chopped meat and season to taste 
with salt, pepperand sage or sweet marjorum. This is then put into 
pans to cool and cut in slices like mush, browned on both sides and 
when served with nice catsup—a breakfast dish fit fora M. F. F. H. 

Pics FEET SOUSE, too, is on our table often and is made ina 
similar way. The feet are boiled till the bones fall out and the 
water must jell when strained and cold, we let it stand over night ; 
then chop the meat, season to taste with salt and pepper, a little 
celery seed and add to jell and meat half the quantity of strong 
vinegar, and boil down to the original quantity again. Serve cold. 
Grandmother used vinegar that had been over her pickled beets 
for a few days and always made us a little dish of the clear jell. 

NoOoDLEs are not impossibilities at the present day, but women 
have come to be such slaves to soda or baking powder that nothing 
can be made without one of them. We use, for a family of twelve, 
four or five eggs beaten light, then add a teaspoonful of salt and 
stir in flour till we cannot stir, then turn out on the cake-board and 
knead in flour till the mass is hard, cut in slices and roll out in ir- 
regular sheets as thin as wafers, spread these on bread cloths to 
dry for half an hour, then slightly flour between and lay or roll one 
over the other till all are rolled or piled up, when with a very sharp 
knife cut them into shreds about twice as thick as a steel knitting 
needle and sprinkle a few at a time into a clear beef or chicken 
broth, boil twenty minutes. We often stew noodles in slightly 
salted water and serve with butter sauce over them. 

GRANDMOTHER’s “ SMEAR-CASE” must have real country cream, 
rich and fresh—not sour, and “cheese-cake ” zs one of the delec- 
tables that requires knack. One may measure and be sure it is 
just the same yet fail of the result because of a moment too long or 
short baking. The mixture is one pint smear-case sweetened and 
flavored with lemon, two eggs and a cup of sweet cream, pour into a 
pastry lined tin and bake till the custard is done—to the turn 
which depends so much upon your stove that one dare not say 
“ten” minutes or “twenty.” 

We rejoice that Zenas Dane brings an appetite to the table 
his wife provides and heartily enjoys the good things his sons 
will one day dream of. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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SOME WIVES WHO EARN MONEY. 


AND SoME Wuo Do Nor. 


WOMAN who can contribute a 
share of money earned by her 
own labor to the common house- 
hold fund * * wantsto crow 
over it a bit; and it frequently 
happens that this crowing be- 
comes irksome and embarrass- 
ing to the man. His respon- 
sibilities as a man, as a husband 
and a father are lessened: and 
with the burden that is lifted 
from his back goes something 
of his self-esteem—somthing of 
his self-respect and sturdy inde- 
pendence.” The question of mewm and /uum between husband 
and wife is a delicate one, and nothing but the most perfect love 
and confidence between the two, such love that there can be no 
shadow of fear, such confidence that each is willing to take on 
trust whatever the other may say or do, can prevent the 
question sometimes becoming an irksome one; a source of 
ill-feeling. perhaps secretly nourished, perhaps leading to mu- 
tual recrimination, after which, it would seem, there can 
never be perfect love and harmony again. 

I do not now refer to the wife who is obliged to earn money 
in order to feed and clothe herself and her children. Added 
to her daily toil she has the spectacle, in his idleness and un- 
thrift, of the man who should love and cherish her, a burden 
which perhaps she must carry for her children’s sake, but 
for which she can have no respect, much less affection. Hav- 
ing earned, it is her right, nay, her duty, to expend her in- 
come as seems to her best for the good of those who are 
dependent upon her exertions. 

And for the wife who has an invalid husband we can have 
nothing but tender thoughts. Her toil is doubtless hard, she 
is beset by anxious fears lest it may not suffice for the family 
needs, but she dreads nothing so much as the day when the 
object of it is beyond the need of her care, and no labor is 
beyond her ambition if by it she can purchase for him a little 
longer lease of life, and put farther off the day when there 
shail be no more she can do. 

It is not every wife who has opportunity or leisure to earn 
money, but there are many who do so, urged thereto perhaps 
by the liking every woman has fora little independent income 
of herown, for which she is accountable to no one, or perhaps 
by an honest desire to contribute toward the common ex- 
penses. If she devotes her leisure to sewing, or writing, or 
perhaps teaching music, or some language for which she may 
have a special adaptation, with the idea of lightening the bur- 
dens which she sees are already bowing her husband’s 
shoulders prematurely because of their weight and number, 
why should she not do it with hearty good-will, without any 
unseemly “crowing over it,” or exultation in her superior 
smartness ? 

And when she pours her offering, much or little, into the 
common purse, why should not her husband accept her aid 
with appreciative words and a thankful heart? He does not 
expect her independence to receive a shock when he gives 
her the price of a needed dress; then why cannot he take 
from her hands the purchase money for a just as sorely needed 
coat, when his own earnings are absorbed in other and nec- 
essary directions? Is it because of the limitations of human 
nature that will not allow us to so blend our lives that there 
shall be no question of mine and thine? 

There was a germ of bitter truth in the remark of the man 


—Rosamond E. | who said that when he was married he had nothing, and his 
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wife’s entire property was a set of knitting needles, and they 
had been poked in his eyes ever since. And yet I think it 
might have been different. I think when once she had de- 
termined she so loved this man that she was willing to share 
his fortunes, even though he had nothing but his hands and 
his industry, she might have said: “We are not entirely des- 
titute. I know how touse these needles, and I shall make my 
knitting so dainty and so fine that every one will buy it for 
its beauty, and so between us we can keep the wolf from the 
door ; or if you can do that, what I can earn shall be laid by 
toward beginning a little home that shall be all our own. For, 
oh, my love we have grown so near to each other that poverty 
is sweeter together than riches apart.” 

And if, by and by, a bit from his earnings could have been 
spared to swell the sum total, I think it might have grown to 
a fair and gracious whole without any question of which had 
contributed the separate particles composing it. 

And if money earned by a wife cannot be so given and so 
accepted ; or if, there being sufficient for all other needs, she 
keeps it for her private expenditure, if she cannot do so with- 
out “crowing over” it, or her husband cannot let her do so 
without one feeling akin to jealousy of her ability to earn, 
or loss of independence in that she is not entirely dependent 
upon him, then it were far better to forego the earning entirely, 
even at the cost of closer economy in the home, or the want 
of some few luxuries which the money might have procured. 

For no husband and wife can afford the constant recurrence 
of such little pin-pricks of annoyance and discomfort. There 
can be harmony in no home where there is even this “little 
rift in the lute,” to spoil the music. 

And in the case of wives who do not earn money, the ques- 
tion sometimes arises how far they ought to expect the manner 
of life to which they were accustomed before marriage. It 
has been often said, and with a show of truth, that a man has no 
right to ask a woman to give up comforts or luxuries to which 
she has always been accustomed, to have less in the way of 
dress or amusement, to go less into society, to do work which, 
perhaps, in her father’s house was relegated to servants; in 
short, if she’ must forego one jot or tittle of what has always 
been hers, he has no right to ask her to become his wife. 

I suppose there is occasionally a man whose love is so self- 
denying that he would rather leave the object of it in her own 
home, content to worship her afar off, or even see her become 
the wife of another man, rather than ask her to share the home 
he can make for her if by doing so she must give up any com- 
fort or luxury. But few men are so chivalrous that they are 
content to let this fair thing upon which they have set loving 
eyes and longing hearts pass them by without reaching out 
for its possession. 

And maidens do not look very deeply into the future when 
once they are in love. They take it for granted that everything 
they wish for will be forthcoming as it always has done. And 
if it is true that a lover has no right to ask a woman to share 
a less luxurious style of living than she has been accustomed 
to, he has certainly no right to promise her anything beyond 
what his income will afford; and it is certainly his duty to set 
plainly before her the manner of home to which he can bring 
her, and then it is her right to take his love or leave it as 
her heart may prompt her. She certainly has no right to take 
the proffered love and home unless she feels that the one is 
broad enough and deep enough to suffice to her for what 
may be lacking in the other. 

It is often said when a young wife seems to be living in a 
style rather beyond her husband’s means: “ I do not blame her 
for having these things if she can get them. It is nothing to 
her whether they are paid for or not. That is her husband’s 
look out. It is for her to have what she can get in the way of 


dress, and servants and furnishing.” 


But is not that making of the holy ordinance of marriage 
very one-sided arrangement? Having once accepted a man’s 
lot, is it not her duty to conform her manner of life to it, as 
long as he is doing his loving duty by her? It is doubtless 
hard, oftentimes, for a petted daughter who has been sur- 
rounded by loving care all her life, to be suddenly confronted 
with the responsibilities of housekeeping with untrained ser- 
vants, on limited means, and harder still if the husband prove 
not perfectly sympathizing and kind. But that is no reason 
for expecting all and giving nothing, and giving uf nothing 
in return. 

There have been selfish husbands and exacting wives ever 
since there were husbands and wives at all, and there have 
also been and will continue to be, couples who are truly one ; 
where, whether the wife earns money or not, whatever they 
may possess belongs as much to one as to the other. Prob- 
ably neither husband nor wife is perfect. He has long ago 
learned that she has her little tempers and petulances; 
that her opinions on many subjects differ radically from his 
own; that she is very likely governed by her feelings rather 
than by her reason, but he loves her through all. 

And on her part she has found out that many things which 
enlist her warmest feelings, do not appeal to him atall; that 
he does not care a fig for her favorite poem, and character- 
izes as “bosh”’ the story over which she has shed tears. And 
yet she knows that no one else could make him so happy, and 
in making his happiness she finds her own. And they love 
each other too well to ever truly clash. And at last when 
that day comes, when as in the beginning of their life to- 
gether, they are just two again, they can sit hand in hand at 
the fireside and truly say: 

“Vet have we treasure left, refined gold, 

Love’s sterling ore, without its baser part. 

The wide old house has lost its nestling birds, 
But we are left. Ah, love, what need of words” 


—H. Annette Poole. 
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A SPRING “OPENING.” 


“Go call your sister, my early bird, 
In sleep she is well belated ; 
Tell her a fly is sipping milk 
From a silver cup that has waited ; 
Tell her the birds will be sad in the elm, 
Missing a maid at their matins, 
And roses sigh for her smile to rest 
On their pearl-embroidered satins.” 


Back hasting, my little messenger, 
Wearing her arms as a wimple, 

Reported, ‘ Pauline is up and gone, 
There’s nothing left but her dimple.” 

“Her dimple? Ha, ha! if that were lost, 
Must we not be broken hearted ?”’ 

“O mamma, it isn’t lost—’tis there, 
Though Paulie herself’s departed.” 


“Come show me the sight.’’ She ran before, 
With her floating hair of amber, 
I full of curious wonderment ; 
“So we reached the sunlit chamber. 
Tiptoe she points to the pillow round, 
By a dainty head imprinted ; 
A dimple robust, but haply not 
Dropt out of a cheek love-dinted. 


A gush of song from the swaying boughs, 
A breath from the bloomy masses, 
Nature is welcoming with applause 
Some princess as she passes. 
In steps Pauline from her stolen walk, 
With a wealth of wild flowers laden; 
The brightest, loveliest flower of all, 
Our glowing and dimpled maiden. 


—Lavinia S. Goodwin. 
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PIES AND PORK. 
For AND AGAINST—FOoR PIES AND AGAINST PORK. 

RE pies becoming a lost art? So 
many men and more growing 
boys are beginning to fear. 
Why fear? Have they not un- 
limited and nameless puddings, 
meringues, ice-creams and 
creams without ices and ices 
without cream, puddings so hot 
they burn and blister, puddings 
so rich they raise rollicking 
riot, or lay like molten lead in 
the stomach for hours, pud- 
dings so cold they chill like a 
blizzard, puddings so light and frothy, highly charged soap- 
bubbles would be just as satisfying? 

Poor man and poorer boy! Such is their inheritance. 
Lorn of long generations of pie-eaters, born with as strong a 
love for pie as for their loved stars and stripes—perhaps 
stronger. 

And why not long for pie? Because, forsooth, hygienic 
laws forbid. 

“My husband and boys can’t have pies. I care too much 
for their health. Pork is such vile stuff, and butter too costly. 
‘They will do well enough without, when they get used to it!” 

My dear woman, that is just it. The being used to it. 
Why can’t you as well get used to setting before those pie- 
lovers (dear fellows every one) good healthy pies—not merely 
a thing that Webster defines as “an article of food consist- 
ing of paste, with something in it or under it, as apple, 
minced meat etc.”—but a real home made appetizing pie, the 
kind of which a boy, no matter how large the piece he is 
served with, wishes was a little larger. 

“ But how and of what shall they be made?” 

You are quite right. Pork is vile stuff—pork and all that 
appertains thereunto. He who so long ago chose a people 
for Himself, also chose, negatively, what they should eat. 

“ The swine he is unclean unto you.” And in our Savior’s 
time, they only appear to have served as giving employment 
to the Prodigal Son, and resting place for the Devils. And 
in all the ages between has the “abomination” become one 
whit purer? “Still wallowing in the mire.” The foulest fed, 
the foulest bred animal eaten by Pagan or Christian. 

If one wishes even to try to “ Eat as Christians should,” 
can he do better than to copy the example of that chosen 
people, who had “ not one feeble person among their tribes.” 

3ut if “pork is vile” and “butter too costly,” what of 
using cooking butter. 

Never! any woman who would deliberately buy poor butter 
——well let her do “Works meet for repentance.” 

But beef! Beef fat, suet so called? “Ah, no!” says my 
dear woman, “I can’t make pies of tallow.” 

You need not. If you choose to call the fat of clean-fed 


- and clean-fattened beef, tallow, you have only yourself to 


blame. 

But again, “If I am willing to use it, where can it be 
bought ?” 

Of your butcher’s man. Ask him to bring you, say ten 
pounds of kidney suet, from a nicely fattened animal. This 
will cost you fifty cents or five cents per pound. This will 
keep several days but it is better used when quite fresh. 

Have ready a few sliced potatoes, also a smooth board, and 
along thin knife, a colander, a good piece of cheese cloth 
and a deep tin pail. You will put on the stove a frying 
pan or spider, and the cheese cloth over the colander and 
place both over the pail. Proceed as follows: “Cut across 


the grain of the suet in very thin slices and fry in a 
hot frying pan. When sufficiently cooked the dry part or 
scraps will float on the surface of the hot fat, you will then 
drop in a few slices of potatoes and when crisp turn all-into 
the colander to drain. Repeat this process until all is cooked 
When partly cool, turn into earthen jars or whatever you 
choose to keep it in. If your suet was a nice lump and you 
have fried and drained it well, you will have eight pounds of 
nice pure beef fat. You may use it for pies, for frying dough- 
nuts, potatoes and meats, in fact for anything for which lard 
would be used. It will bear more heat without burning, con- 
sequently very little will be absorbed by your food thus fried 
and if beef is more healthy than pork, it must follow that for 
all kinds of cooking purposes beef fat is better than lard— 
even the best. And if one cares about the expense, as some 
may, the beef is certainly one-third cheaper, with the addi- 
tional satisfaction of feeling ourselves clean-fed. 

But, again, speaks that dear woman. “Can I make the 
pies the same as with lard or butter?” 

No, no! quite a different process. First a warm room is 
best, in fact needful ; in cool weather. 

We will suppose you would like to make four pies and will 
also presume you have the good sense to prefer to make 
apple pies. 

Perforated tin plates are the best. Have them thoroughly 
rubbed with « white paper dipped in melted fat. Your apples 
you will have sliced thin. Measure four even cups, common 
size, of pastry flour unsifted. Add to the flour three heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of pulverized sugar and one heaping tea- 
spoonful of Horsford’s baking powder and one even tea- 
spoonful of salt. Sift all together through a fine seive three 
times. Take from this prepared flour riearly one cup, to use 
in rolling out the crusts. Have ready one even cup of melted, 
not hot fat, and exactly the same amount of water, the water 
about milk warm. Stir fat and warm water together and stir 
into the flour with just as few strokes as possible. You will 
think your paste too soft. Wait a little; it will harden. 
Divide in two parts. One part mould just enough to roll 
about one-quarter of an inch in thickness, and on the surface 
spread two tablespoonfuls of melted fat, over which sprinkle 
flour and roll up lightly for upper crusts. The under crusts 
handle as little as possible, and also lay lightly on the plate. 
Fill with apple and cover from the shortened roll. Over the 
top crust spread evenly one tablespoonful melted fat ; bake 
until the apple can be easily cut with a silver spoon handle. 
Don’t forget to cut little holes in the top crust before baking, 
neither forget that the crust must be a rich handsome color. 
Dickens made forever abhorrent “under done potatoes.” 
Under done pie is worse. Having made sure your pie is well 
cooked, take off the top crust, careful now, and season the 
apple with sugar, a little grated nutmeg, and butter fully one 
ounce to each pie, a piece as large as half a hen’s egg. 
After waiting afew moments for butter and sugar to melt 
toss all together, spread down smoothly and return the upper 
crust, all is done quicker than I can tell you. As soon as 
cold, slide the pies on to the earthen plates. Keep ina dry 
cool place, or better still call in your neighbor’s boys and find 
out if your pies are a success, while they are yet a trifle warm. 
—E£sther Paige. 


THE waste of food in hotels and restaurants, says the Chicago 
Times, is something enormous. In London this waste is partially 
utilized by the Sisters of Mercy, who keep some one constantly in 
the kitchen to save all the scraps as well as the articles that are re- 
turned from the dining rooms. These are carefully sorted and put 
in covered baskets. The soups, chowders, and gravies are placed 
in cans or buckets. At night a covered wagon comes and takes 
them away. Some of the articles are taken to hospitals and asy- 
lums, the others are distributed among those of the sick and poor. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE BOOK 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT THE MISCHIEF OF IT. 


ACK HOLT and Paulina Merritt were 
married. It was a very quiet affair, 
but it meant much to them. There 
was no great reception, a crush of 
toilets, scarcely hiding the vulgar cu- 
riosity, a display of bric-a-brac and 
silver, with a menu that made pater 
familias groan when he settled the 
bill. Their wedding tour was not ex- 
tended, from Parson Morehouse’s door 
to the little cottage on Front street, 
but it had all the romance and lovely 

; sentiment of the more important so- 
ciety events, which are chronicled in the fashionable gazette. 

Mack Holt worked at the “mill” at forty dollars a month, 
Paulina had been cook in an aristocratic family for some 
years, until he was able to put fifteen hundred dollars, into 
quite a pretentious house, this left a thousand dollars as a 
mortgage, at four per cent. on long time, provided the in- 
terest was promptly paid, otherwise they might expect fore- 
closure at any time. Paulina, too, had been economical, she 
had always commanded large wages, received many gifts, 
from her mistress, and was able to furnish their house with 
a good deal of genteel taste. 

We would not have you think Mack and Paulina were or- 
dinary people, they were not, Mack was a keen enterprising 
sagacious workman, and Paulina had an unmeasured amount 
of that Yankee gift called “faculty.” They had the respect 
of their employers and were able to maintain their position 
with dignity and success. 

Now they had joined interests, “set up for themselves.” 
How inviting the fire looked on the hearth, as they stepped 
into the cozy parlors, all their own, with a skill displayed, in 
its appointments that many a mistress might envy for her 
drawing room. The house had the atmosphere of home. 
Paulina had lived so long among artistic furnishings and 
been loved so well by her mistress, she had caught the art 
of moulding common fabrics into elegance. The dining- 
room and kitchen were so “handy.” Our fathers built their 
houses and divided them into rooms afterward. _Woman’s 
work was not considered, and how hard it became, with no 
conveniences or skill displayed in the arrangement of the liv- 
ing room. Mack and Paulina put their heads together on 
this matter. The dishes from the table, with a few steps 
could be taken to the china closet, then through a slide door 
to the pantry, and from the pantry through another slide 
door to the kitchen sink. The kitchen was not too large and 
every step would count in accomplishing the housework. 
They intending to live in the whole house, furnished it with 
that object in mind. There were no “best rooms” mouldy 
and damp. The sunshine entered every apartment at some 
hour in the day, and they did not believe in closed blinds, 
save in the very hottest of the weather. 

The economy that determines one to live in their kitchen, 
save when company are present, is a short sighted policy, it 
narrows the horizon of one’s life and warps the whole nature. 

Paulina’s house was an ideal one in many respects; they 
were working people and were not ashamed of it, but they did 
not believe, that, necessarily shut them away from culture 
and elegance. They were determined to make of themselves 
all that they were able, without false pride or envious humble- 
ness. 

The tiniest rift, in the lute will spoil the harmony, per- 
fection is not in the gift of Dame Fortune, the best laid plans 


of mice and men gang aft aglee, and so we may expect that 
Mack and Paulina would have their share of the misfortunes 
of life. They had a good “setting out” and best of all they 
provided it themselves, but the best grip we may have of life 
will not always save a fall. It is no joke to get a living in a 
large sense of the term, from the world; a living that is sweet, 
gracious and expanding. 

That night they figured up their income, and made their 
plans. Mack earned four hundred and eighty dollars a year. 
Paulina had promised to work one day in the week for her 
old mistress, for which she would receive one dollar making 
fifty-two dollars a year. Their united income then would be 
five hundred and thirty-two dollars. They would live on 
twenty-five dollars a month, this with forty dollars annual in- 
terest would consume three hundred and forty dollars. !t 
would take them six years at least to pay off their mortgage. 
They would have one hundred and ninety-two dollars to pay 
on their place every year. 

All this sounds well, but the tragedy of the unexpected is 
our danger. Figures will not lie, but they often conceal the 
hard reality. If they had succeeded in their worthy under 
taking, this sketch would never have been written. 

They had expended all their ready money, for the first pay- 
ment of the house and its furnishing. It was very complete 
in every way, a good cellar cemented on the bottom and well 
drained, every room finished and suitable. The house was 
not in the grwé state, it had reached its full development. It 
did not have that shabby discouraged appearance which many 
new houses assume. 

Paulina had lived in a family where there was no stint, as 
regards supplies. The cuisine was amply provided with 
everything desired. The grocery man and market man had 
called every morning and took Paulina’s orders for the day. 

The bills were sent every month to the office of the head of 
the house and settled. It was a beautiful system when one 
had ample means. It was hard to become emancipated from 
it in aday. Paulina took pride in her cooking, she delighted 
in artistic and appetizing viands; she had been allowed to 
gratify her taste in this regard. They all thought Paulina’s 
cooking was unique; the expense she was not responsible 
for, she had worried nothing about that. But now it was 
another matter, twenty-five dollars a month for the total ex- 
penses of the family, and it had cost more than that for gro- 
ceries in her old home. 

When Paulina went down the first time to the general gro- 
cery and market house to do her trading, the proprietor learn- 
ing she was Mrs. Mack Holt offered her a little blue pass 
book, remarking “they could settle their account every 
month just as well.” In an evil hour she accepted it, and 
thereby came all her woe. Mack Holt had the reputation of 
being quite well off, the patronage of his family would be a 
desirable acquisition to the trade. 

Oh the tricks and manners of that little blue book! It would 
lie and steal with the most brazen face. It would allure and 
fascinate the housewife, with its bewitching airs, it would as- 
sume the demeanor of a saint and preach a sermon on neces- 
sity. It had all the guiles and wiles of a little satanic elf 
whose special mission was to lead confiding young married 
people astray. But she took the book and went home with 
a sense of domestic power quite new and agreeable. All slic 
had to do was to pass in the little book, and have her pur- 
chases recorded, and the business was done. What a fine 
thing it was to do one’s marketing, without having that im- 
pudent Smith take down your orders! 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. It is a good 
business rule not to spend what you have not got. You may 
fancy the two birds are yours, but until they are it is wise to be 
modest in manner of life. It is after an humiliating ex- 
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perience to discount the future. Now Paulina desired to be | Another year brought more serious times; the incidental 


economical ; she thought she was, but she had been accus- 
tomed to an abundant larder, and the little blue book wrought 
the mischief. That innocent blue siren had no sympathy with 
twenty-five dollars a month. 

When Mack took the book at the end of the month, with 
forty dollars in his pocket, and went to the bookkeeper ot 
the grocery house to settle, that polite gentleman had his bill 
all made out and it was fifty dollars. Mack said there must 
be a mistake, but the items were compared and he was obliged 
to confess that the figures were against him. He went home 
feeling sore and troubled. When tea was over, he handed 
the book to Paulina with its added amount, without a word. 
She looked at it in amazement; she declared Haxman & Co. 
were a fraud, they had charged her with some one’s else bill ; 
she Anew she had not had all those goods. Mack must go back 
at once and refuse to settle until the matter was adjusted. 

They came the nearest to having a down right quarrel they 
ever did. If Mack had not been cool, there would have been 
a scene, for Paulina’s red hair hid a fiery little brain and she 
went off like a rocket. He quietly remarked, the two ac- 
counts agreed and then began to question as to details. 
Flour, butter, eggs, meat, etc., and those fancy groceries they 
were costly enough. Was she ready to declare upon oath, 
that Haxman & Co. were unmitigated rascals? They were a 
reputable firm of long standing. Was it quite the thing to 
charge them, with petty dishonesty, conducting a large 
business, with the best families? 

She was obliged to confess at last, those awful figures must 
be true. It was a troubled night for her. She dreamed of a 
gigantic blue book walking about and pointing its long arms, 
at the figures upon its breast. She tried to drive it away, but 
it fell upon her and she awoke with a terrible cry. The next 
morning Mack took her four dollars and they begun the new 
month with six dollars in debt. 

She made the most solemn promises to herself and Mack, 
that she would be careful, they would dispense with the fancy 
groceries. They would live plainly; what should they do if 
they could not live within the limit determined and she cried 
bitterly when she thought of it. The days went on she took 
pride in her housekeeping. She delighted in her dainty table 
fresh, tasteful and inviting. She made Mack’s home a real 
rest and refreshment for him, but she kept that miserable 
book, and the curse was still upon her home. Her woman’s 
tact and wit was not equal to the beguilement of that arch de- 
ceiver, and bitter was mingled in the cup of life. 

That dreaded second month came around and their bill 
amounted to thirty-five dollars; they owed six on the last 
month, so that they were only about three dollars ahead. 
Nothing for incidentals, not a dollar to apply to the mort- 
gage, and not half enough saved for the interest. It was not 
an encouraging outlook. They both felt depressed and dis- 
couraged. They loved their home, they grew more attached 
to it every day, but that mortgage would be a burden upon 
their hearts until it was paid. Every room had taken on an 
individuality, and Paulina’s home made adornments were in 
exquisite taste, but they clung to the little blue book. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the months of that 
first year. One month the expenses reached sixty dollars, 
and one they were reduced to thirty, but at its close they had 
eleven dollars for the interest of forty dollars and nothing 
saved for the mortgage. 

The holder of the mortgage made Mack a good deal of 
trouble, threatened to foreclose, as prompt payment of in- 
terest had been a condition of his taking the mortgage, and 
altogether they commenced the new year sick at heart, but 
they turned over a fresh leaf in the little blue book and took 
courage. 


expenses were larger; a little Mack came, bringing with him 
cares and anxieties and also expense. Big Mack had two 
weeks of sickness; there was a strange hand in the kitchen 
for atime. When the year closed they were three hundred 
dollars in debt and the little blue book was triumphant. 

The crisis had come at last. The mortgage would be fore- 
closed according to the special contract and ruin stared them 
in the face. Those were dark days for Paulina; if she had 
not had real pluck they would have broken her utterly. At 
last when it seemed as if the house must go under the ham- 
mer, the husband of her old mistress offered to take the mort- 
gage, and they were saved utter defeat. They had a chance 
to rent the house to a good tenant, and Paulina went back to 
service, her husband boarding with her. 

But it was a sad day, when the goods were packed the 
house dismantled, and they handed over the key to the new 
occupant. It wasa bitter lesson, but best learned on the very 
threshold of household life. 

Again they sit down to count the cost: Mack’s wages four 
hundred and eighty dollars, Paulina’s wages two hundred 
dollars, rent from house two hundred dollars. ‘Total, eight 
hundred and eighty dollars. They had eighty dollars in in- 
terest to pay; three hundred on debt and their incidentals 
were two hundred, so that they saved three hundred that 
year. The fourth year of their married life Mack became 
second overseer at the mill with fifty dollars a month, and by 
the strictest economy, as they had no board to pay, they 
saved six hundred dollars. 

They entered upon their fifth year with new courage, their 
redemption drew nigh. When it closed the mortgage was 
lifted and they had something saved to commence _house- 
keeping once more. They found the house had been well 
used ; they had learned their lesson. It was not half as bitter 
as it would have been, if Paulina’s kind mistress had not 
come to the rescue. They unpacked their furnishings and 
with grateful hearts once more set burning the fire upon their 
hearth, and upon that fire they placed with grave ceremony 
the little blue book. As its leaves curled and blackened and 
turned to ashes, the figures staring at them with ghostly 
visage, for a moment, from their funeral pyre, the mischievous 
imp departed from their home and they were saved. 

“Owe no man anything” is the wise caution of a very old 
book ; it should be the gospel of the secular life. The pass 
books bring misery ; they are the occasion of the skeleton that 
rattles in many a closet. They tempt us to spend our money 
before we get it; they lead to extravagance. They are an 


unmitigated delusion. 
4 Country Parson.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

WHO? 

“She’s come!” cried Katie, the enthusiast. “I saw her to-day 
and she is as lovely as ever!” 

“Bless her!” said the invalid, “it’s worth while to have lived 
through the winter to see her in her beauty.” 

“ Twitter, twitter!” said Jenny Wren, “a home for me and mine. 
Gentle mistress, thy duties resumed mine must begin.” 

“ Green coats, green coats! welcome ! and away with the brown!” 
chirps the tree-frog. ‘“ Green for me, and she brings the mak- 
ing of it. Chee, see, chesee. 

“ Oh, oom, um!” said the bear, “ how lean I am, but she’s getting 
ready what makes honey, and she'll right it all, sweetly.” 

“ Ho, ho!” said the farmer, “now we'll have it. I'll just put my 
hosses to the plough, and turn out some brown yearthy furrows 
and scent the air for her ladyship. Best fumery in the world! 
Oh I'll fetch ’em and thank’ee too.” 

“ Ah ha!” said the lumberman, “he’s gone, that old tyrant, and 
if I didn’t feel so good now she’s come, I’d shake my fist at 
the back of him.” 
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THE ORNAMENTAL IVY. 
How IT WILL BEAUTIFY THE HOME. 

ECAUSE the ivy will grow for any one it 
he is frequently called the “Poor man’s 
friend.” Of all the vines that can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the house, it is the 
most easily managed and the most en- 
during, because it will thrive for several 

*% seasons in one pot without renewal of 
“32 soil, or change in position. It will accus- 
tom itself to any temperature above the 
freezing point, and when growing vigor- 
, ously is unsurpassed for elegance and 

a grace. The English ivy is superior to 
other vines, which must be trained. It is what is known as a 
rooted climber, for from all its small joints roots will shoot 
out and clasp any support. 

To have English ivy in its full beauty it must be grown in- 
doors in this climate. It will not stand our severe winters un- 
less protected with straw, and it gets dried and scorched-look- 
ing if exposed to the hot sun in summer. It may be brought 
to its perfection in the window, and may be carried out-of- 
doors during three months of the year if placed in a shady 
spot. This is the time to purchase ivy plants that are brought 
in strong and thrifty from the green-houses. If these are 
stood in the windows of the drawing room, soon their glossy, 
green leaves drooping with graceful verdant garlands will 
form a tracery of exquisite beauty. It becomes as one of the 
family, after a time,—often the whole side of a room will be 
covered with its fantastic drapery, which twines over picture 
frames, loops about brackets, trails over statuettes, and frames 
the portraits of cherished faces. It makes perpetual summer 
of in-door life. 

A single root of English ivy has been known to curtain a 
bow window with a heavy wreathing, when it will strike off in 
all directions to follow its own free will, and, with its beautiful 
heart-shaped foliage, make charming every object that comes 
within itsembrace. There seems to be no limit to its delight- 
ful uses. It will garland a wire screen, curtain an unshaded 
window, encircle a pedestal, cornice a door, arch a window, 
festoon with its dripping tendrils, wall pockets and brackets. 
It is grateful for tender care, this persistent vine with its holy 
language “Friendship.” It likes good food, as Dickens has 
told us in his poem “Ivy Green.” A little fertilizer or plant 
food placed in the pot will immediately be recognized in the 
extra frolicking of the vine. If its dusty leaves are sponged 
off they will repay the trouble by their bright, clean faces. It 
is a vine that shelters no insects, and neither encourages 
flight. If its terminal shoots are pinched off, two strong ten- 
drils will push out in their curling fashion to bestow addi- 
tional fringiness. 

In homes where the garden opportunities are limited, I ad- 
vise the generous cultivation of ivy in apartments where its 
foliage will supply the refreshing green for which plant lovers 
hunger. Choose for it the richest soil you can procure, and 
add to this one half each of leaf mould and decayed manure, 
thoroughly mixed. Plant the rodts in large, well-drained pots, 
with an inch or more of charcoal bits in the bottom. As the 
roots multiply, change them as they increase in size to larger 
pots, or to wooden boxes. Ivy will grow in any kind of a 
plant holder. It is less sensitive to any changes of light than 
any plant known. It does not require heat, and is for this 
reason excellently suited to positions in corridors or veran- 
das, or apartments where there is but little heat. 

If planted in pots and trained to stakes, ivies can easily be 
moved from one window to another, or from one apartment to 
another. The more portable this plant, the better, and the 


more convenient for decoration. Like all other plants, how- 
ever, ivy must have an even temperature, and though it is not 
injured with chilling, it should be grown where there is a mod- 
erate temperature. It does best with free watering. If per- 
mitted to become dry, all its beauty shrivels. During summer 
months, when pots of ivy are set on the balconies, or in some 
shady spot in the garden, they are liable to get dry and Le 
overlooked; care should be observed to give them plenty 
of water. 

When standing ivies in the window, arrange the vines grace- 
fully, to the undersash fastening them by light string wher. 
ever necessary, or to curtains by bits of green worsted. They 
make a fascinating embroidery to white lace curtains. There 
is no more delightful or suitable decoration for a hall than 
that made with ivy. Brackets upon which to stand the pots 
can be fastened to the wall on each side; the vines may be 
trained all over. An ornamental, portable screen of ivy is a 
lovely object to arrange this month. A box, very like a win- 
dow box, can be made varying in length from three to six 
feet, and one to two feet wide, mounted on castors. A num- 
ber of laths of wood smoothly planed, should be nailed cross- 
wise and fastened upright at the back of the box. The best 
height is from four to four and a half feet. Paint the entire 
box and lattice work green. Fill the box with mould and set 
in the ivy plants, which when once started, will creep all over 
the trellis work. It increases the beauty of the piece to plant 
the front of the box with lily of the valley, or primulas. If de- 
sired, other climbers, such as clematis or morning glory, 
woodbine or passion vine, may be grown with the ivy, or in- 
stead of it. Nothing so embellishes a room as a screen of 
this kind placed in the window or across the corner. In a 
corner pocket on the wall is a very graceful position to place 
an ivy pot, allowing the vines to tumble out with their luxu- 
riant profusion. 

It is a very simple matter to propagate ivy from slips or cut- 
tings. ‘Take a young, tender branchlet; cut about three 
inches in length and insert half an inch of its stem in wet 
sand or soil, under a bell glass or tumbler. Keep the soil 
well moistened, and warm by placing it in the sunlight for a 
week. Then loosen the sand, withdraw the stem, and if root- 
lets have started, put right away into a pot of good garden 
soil, mixed with one-third its quantity of sand. Firm the soi! 
around this young plant to the same height as the sand 
reached before; cover again with the bell glass or tumbler 
and place in the shade for a week. Then remove the glass 
and put the plant in the sunshine. It should be watered 
moderately often. 

There are many varieties of ivy. The Hedera helix is the 
English ivy, the common out-door climbing kind found in ll 
parts of Europe. It is of slow growth, two feet a year when 
out doors being its best run. Drouth will soon kill it, as it re- 
quires more water than other varieties. It may be propagated 
by first cutting slips, then rooting them in bottles of water, 
and afterwards placing in sand. Hedera Canariensis, is the 
Irish ivy, which is somewhat larger than others. Its leaves 
have fine tubes. It will flourish in a cool, shady, close rooi. 
Too much exposure to sunlight causes its leaves to turn pur- 
ple. In perfection, its light, green foliage is very ornamen- 
tal, as it is thrown out in luxurious shoots. German ivy does 
not really belong to the Hedera family. The botanical name is 
Senecio Scandens. \t grows more freely than the others named, 
has lighter green foliage, and isfree from insects. Its branches 
droop in long garlands, and whether grown in a basket, or 
over a window it will soon festoon it elegantly. It is charm- 
ing trained in a pyramid by inserting stakes in a pot and then 
allowing the vine to curve around toward the top. It is highly 
ornamental trained as an umbrella. German ivy is very 
easily propagated, for every slip will take root. Another fav- 
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orite ivy is known as Coliseum ivy, its botanical name being 
Linaria cymbalaria. It grows in delicate purplish stems, hav- 
ing small green leaves with purple lining. Its flowers are 
much like those of Antirrhinum, are tiny, and of lilac, white 
and yellow colors. It seeds plentifully, sows itself, and is also 
propagated from cuttings with little trouble. The best soil 
for it is a light sandy loam. It will not flourish to perfection 
where there is much moisture. 

There are yet fifteen other varieties of ivy that will grow in 
this country. Of the variegated sorts, Marginata and Argentea 
are the best. They are all lined with creamy silver or yellow 
colors on the foliage, and are used extensively in ribbon bor- 
ders. Ivies form an interesting study, and for such beautiful 
and useful plants, are strangely neglected in this country. 
—Fannie A. Benson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BABY NELL. 
Do you feel the summer coming, 
Little Neil? 
Primrose buds are gently nodding, 
In the dell. 
All the air is warm and still,— 
Hark ! I hear the whippoorwill 
Calling from the far-off hill, 
. Little Nell. 


Soon the apple-blooms will beckon, 
O’er the wall, 

To these milk-white cherry-blossoms, 
Ere they fall. 

Do you hear the robin sing ? 

Softly now the perfumed spring 

Doth her blossomed mantle fling 
Over all. 


Juné is coming with its roses 
Fresh and sweet. 
Daisy blooms will shyly cluster 
At thy feet, 
And the brook will gaily flow ; 
Swiftly will the fresh grass grow, 
And the summer days will go, 
Still and fleet. 


Open wide to Summer’s pleasures, 
Little eyes ; 

Learn to catch life’s fleeting sunshine, 
As it flies. 

Gather all youth’s precious hours,— 

Nowhere else will grow such flowers 

As in childhood’s sunny bow’rs,— 
Ah, be wise! 


May the Saviour watch and guard thee, 
Little Nell ; 
Trust in Him, who ever doeth 
All things well ; 
May He from His throne of light, 
Guide thy falt’ring steps aright, 
To His mansion pure and bright, 
Baby Nell. 
—Cora A. Teller. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That the world deals good naturedly with good natured people. 

That the brightest lightning comes from the blackest clouds and 
the purest faith from the severest trials. 

That no character is complete that has not some mental treasures 
on which it may draw during the treachery of fortune. 

That young men are apt to think themselves wise enough, as 
drunken men are apt to think themselves sober enough. 

That a dishonest man gives no more light to the world than a tal- 
low candle, and when he dies he leaves as bad an odor behind him. 

That we are sowing seeds of truth or error, of dishonesty or in- 


tegrity, every day we live and everywhere we go, that will take 
root in somebody’s life. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE LONE TEAS. 


A Story oF ONE HusBAND AND Two WIVEs. 


ERBERT CLARK, the most jolly of 
men, married my cld school-mate, 
Crete Linn. After a separation of 
ten years I received an invitation to 
visit Crete in her home. I found 
her nicely situated in the Clark 
homestead, some miles from the 
city, where her husband was book- 
keeper in a large banking house. 
The place was a trifle lonely, but 
beautiful in summer; too lonely for 
company-loving Bridgets, so Crete 
did her work, with the assistance 
of a neighbor who went out by the 

day or hour. I received a warm welcome, and as we grew 

confidential over the fire and our work, I soon saw that Crete 
avoided speaking of her husband, and in answer to a ques- 
tion she said, “ Herbert has, in every respect, changed since 
you saw him last.” We talked of books, and Crete told how 
much she admired Thoreau and especially his “ Walden,” and 
repeated with a fine touch of enthusiasm his words, “ Our life 
is frittered away by detail. Simplify, simplify. Instead of 
three meals a day, eat one; instead of a hundred dishes, five ; 
and reduce other things in proportion.” “I have done so,” 

Crete added, “and so found time to do all the fancy work you 

will see about my house. I believe in making one’s home at- 

tractive.” 

We had an early and very plain tea by ourselves, Crete 
saying “ Herbert gets home so late he eats alone.” As night 
closed in it began to storm, a sleety, cold rain, with high wind, 
and when Herbert reached the house after a lonely waik of 
half a mile he was nervous and unmistakably cross. I was 
shocked at his look of ill health and very evident depression, 
but wisely refrained from saying so. Crete’s dining-room was 
a highly decorated apartment,—‘ pots, pans, kettles and 
glass” were on sideboard, in the buffet, on the mantel, and 
suspended by gay ribbons from the walls. But it was cold, 
the sitting-room fire being expected to warm it sufficiently; 
but as heat is not inclined to run around corners, very little 
found its way into the apartment. There was a large old- 
fashioned fire-p. :ce in the room, but it contained a huge Japa- 
nese umbrella which seemed immovable. I helped Crete 
clear away our tea things and saw Herbert’s supper “ coldly 
set forth;” not “baked meats,” but a slab of corned beef, 
firm and solid enough to answer the purpose of a door-step or 
to use as a battering-ram, put on a platter to be carved at the 
will of the partaker; dry bread, and butter, tasteless apple 
sauce in a salvey state, a nub or two of cheese. Into the tea- 
pot, which seemed to permanently reside on the kitchen 
stove, Crete threw a pinch of tea, and poured on the old and 
new leaves water that had been boiling for hours. It took 
Herbert a very short time to eat and when he left the table, 
one slice of bread only had disappeared and his cup of tea 
was not tasted. Crete did not seem to mind it, remarking 
“how dainty Herbert had become,” but added “I suppose 
he eats a good deal at noon,” and then returned to the “owl 
tidy” she was making, with a placid, unconcerned face. The 
next morning the sleet had become snow and ice, and when 
I went down stairs I found Herbert taking breakfast alone in 
a style called “eating up the side of the house,” the edibles 
being the bread he did not eat the previous night, the junk 
of corned beef, a saucer of cold beans and a cup of muddy 
coffee, made in a pot that resembled one my husband had in 
his Adirondack camp. The poor fellow was evidently morti- 
fied to have me see him in the dirty kitchen, for I had often 
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visited him in his mother’s well appointed home where the 
physical well being of each inmate was carefully considered. 
He thanked me when I toasted the bread and remarked bit- 
terly, “Crete never gets up until I have gone; working owls 
and knock-kneed sun flowers is very fatiguing, ancl she is simp- 
lifying according to Thoreau. We shall go to a one-room 
hut yet and live on beans.” 

Matters did not improve during my visit; in fact, it seemed 
to me that Herbert grew paler and more nervous and Crete 
more and more indifferent to his needs. I spoke to her about 
the need of good, inviting food for a man who wrote all day 
under a gas jet in an interior room, and got the usual reward 
for attending to other than my own business. At my next 
visit, Herbert I found really ill and decidedly cool if not icy 
to Crete, who was entirely absorbed in a crazy quilt. He had 
been to the office, but was obliged to come home early and 
was, when I went in, sitting up to a repast (in the gorgeous 
dining-room) composed of a cold, ragged bit of steak, a cold 
boiled potato, and crackers, the baker having omitted to call. 
A cup of warmed over coffee of inky complexion was served 
in a decorated cup, but remained untasted. 

“Your husband is dying for the want of decent food,” I 
said to Crete, my ire thoroughly aroused. 

“You were always plain spoken when a girl,” was the 
answer. “ Herbert is killing himself at the office, that I can- 
not help.” 

I said a little more and then left. I never saw Crete again, 
for in a few months she died. Every one pitied the poor lone 
man, “he had such a wife! she did all her own work and filled 
the house with choice needle work; he would never see her like 
again.” I ascertained that the crazy quilt killed my friend, 
for she became so absorbed in it that she let her fire go out 
one cold day and had pneumonia. Fora year Herbert was 
subject to the mercies of ignorant help and then he married 
again. On my way to visit the second Mrs. Clark, I en- 
countered one of their neighbors, who thought it a mark of 
respect to the dead to mourn; that “ 4e seemed all taken up 
with Azés new wife and as chipper as you please, and she a 
setting in the very midst of all the beautiful things she 
worked.” 

I was cordially welcomed by a quiet little lady, and soon 
after my arrival was invited out to tea. “Herbert is so late,” 
she said, “I take my tea alone; I want to keep my health for 
his sake, and he thinks it best.” The supper was inviting, the 
hostess attentive, but I was not going to take her to my heart 
until I saw what kind of a supper Herbert had. We sat a few 
moments after our tea and then Mrs. Clark took a match 
from the mantel and, smiling, said “ Perhaps, Mrs. Gordon, 
you may think it foolish, but I light the fire in the dining- 
room chilly evenings so Herbert can see the cheerful 
blaze when he turns into the meadow road, and it is so nice 
for him to have it when he is eating.” I gave her my hearty 
approval and the fire was burning gloriously when Herbert 
came in. 

He gave me a jolly greeting and then, turning to his wife, 
said “I’m hungry as a bear, Ella; I wonder what it will be 
to-night.” To me he added, “She treats me to surprises 
every night; come with me and see what it is.” The “lone 
tea,” as Ella called it, consisted of slices of cold chicken, 
toasted potatoes (boiled at noon), nicely browned and but- 
tered, warm rolls, cranberry sauce, a few white, delicate stalks 
of celery, a small pot of freshly made tea and cream. When 
the repast was finished the fire had burnt down to coals and 
as we went into the sitting-room, with the old-time ring in his 
voice, Herbert confessed “he was as good as new.” The 
next morning I found Mrs. Clark alone in the kitchen, the fire 
crackling in the dining-room, and before it a wise looking cat, 
a pair of overshoes and an overcoat. “I will not let Herbert 


get up,” she said, “until the last moment; he works all day 
for me and I can rest after he has gone.” The breakfast was 
beefsteak, done to a turn, baked potatoes, baked apples and 
muffins, clear coffee and cream. All through the delightful 
visit I had most inviting, sensible meals, well cooked and wel! 
served, but I could see that “the lone teas” received the 
young wife’s most careful attention. I often found her writ- 
ing and studying a small book, and when I asked her what it 
was, with a blush and smile she passed it tome. After read- 
ing I copied some of the receipts for a little lady who will, | 
hope, take as good care of my boy as Ella Clark does of the 
now happy Herbert. 


DISHES FOR HERBERT’S SUPPERS. 


1.—One gill of oysters chopped fine, salt, pepper, one egg, two 
tablespoons cream; stir briskly and serve on toast. 


2.—Tripe cut into dice pieces (twenty of them), boil ten minutes, 
then beat together a piece of butter size of a nutmeg, a scant spoon- 
ful. of flour, pepper, salt, and after this has boiled up once add 
twelve oysters. 

3.—A little piece of tender lamb chopped fine, one egg well beaten, 
a wee bit of butter; served hot on toast. 


4.—Bread toasted a light brown, then dip in hot cream; on this 
serve a dropped egg. 

5.—Pieces of steak or cold roast beef chopped fine, a batter of 
milk, flour and egg; mix the meat with it. Puta lump of butter 
in asaucepan; when hot, drop the batter into it from a large spoon. 
Fry brown. Season the meat well. 

6.—One cup stewed and strained tomatoes, one cup beef stock, 
salt, pepper, a small onion chopped fine; when boiling, add a table- 
spoon of rice and, before taking up, a tablespoon of butter. 


7-—One pint hot mashed potatoes, seasoned with celery, salt, 
pepper, and a little butter, a spoonful of thick cream. One 
egg, beaten well; use half of it. Shape into balls, then brush 
them with the rest of the egg and bake a nice brown. Eaten with 
spiced beef. 

8.—One pound rare beef chopped fine, four rolled crackers, salt, 
pepper, two well beaten eggs; form into shape by pressing into a 
bowl; turn out on a buttered tin; rub a little butter over it and a 
cup of boiling water. Set in the oven and bake 40 minutes. Serve 
cold. 

9.—Cover a well buttered dish with fine cracker crumbs; put as 
many eggs as will set in the dish after breaking carefully; cover 
lightly with well seasoned and buttered crumbs. Bake till the 
crumbs are brown. 

10.—For a Cold Night.—Half pound lean beef, half pound 
lamb, half pound chicken, one small turnip; simmer slowly; when 
the goodness is out of the meat, strain and add a tablespoon of 
barley, one cup strained tomato, celery, salt, and pepper. 

11.—Cut cold roast turkey into dice pieces ; butter a dish well, then 
put ina layer of bread crumbs buttered and seasoned, a layer of 
turkey, a layer of crumbs, a layer of oysters; repeat until the dish 
is full; milk and water enough for moisture. Bake until the crumbs 
are a nice brown. 


Within the lids of the little red book I found out the secret 
of Herbert’s improved health and spirits. He had inviting, 
digestible food after his hard day’s work, a cheerful fire, slip- 
pers and dressing-gown ready for him and words of welcome. 
Friends and neighbors sometimes, in dolorious tones, mourn 
that wife No. 2 is so much loved and wife No. 1 so much for- 
gotten. How can they expect it to be otherwise, for Herbert 
Clark is a man, not a god! 

—May Kingston. 


MOTHERS, when your children are irritable, do not make them 
more so by scolding and fault-finding, but correct their irritability 
by good wature and mirthfulness. Irritability comes from errors 
in food, bad air, too little sleep, a necessity for change of scene and 
surroundings ; from confinement in close rooms, and lack of sun- 
shine.—Herbert Spencer. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


KNITTED AFGHAN—CABLE PATTERN. 


ATERIALS.—Six skeins Star Light Maroon 

Scotch yarn, No. 512; also four skeins Old 

Gold, No. 549. 

where this can be bought, I would say, E. J. 

States, 145 Tremont street, Boston, Mass.) 

Two needles of bone, wood or rubber, No. 9. 

Cast on twenty stitches with maroon, knit 

across plain once. First row—slip one, (make 

one, narrow) twice, seam eleven, (make one, 

narrow) twice. Second row—slip one, (make 

one, narrow) twice, eleven plain, (make one, 

narrow) twice. Third row—slip one, (make one, narrow) 

twice, seam four, turn, and now knit for the cable as follows, 

on the four seamed stitches only: *Slip one, three plain, 

turn, slip one, seam three, turn * repeat from * to * until you 

have done ten of these little rows, then draw the needle out 

of the four stitches, and leaving the cable on the right side of 

the knitting (the side away from you), take four stitches from 

the left-hand needle on to the right hand needle, pick up the 

four stitches of the cable on the right-hand needle again, and 

knit off the remaining stitches from the left-hand needle by 
seaming three, (make one, narrow) twice. 

Fourth row—like second row. 

Fifth row—like first row. 

Sixth row—slip one, (make one, narrow) twice, four plain, 
turn, and knit for another cable on the four plain stitches 
only; *slip one, seam three, turn, slip one, three plain, turn * 
repeat from * to * till you have done ten little rows, then draw 
the needle out of the four stitches and leaving the cable again 
on the right side of the knitting (this time the side next you), 


take four stitches from the left-hand needle on to the right- 
hand needle, pick up the four stitches of the cable and knit 
ofi the remaining stitches from the left-hand needle by knit- 
ting three, (make one, narrow) twice. 

Repeat from first row till the strip is the length desired; 
bind off. Do three more of these stripes, then do three stripes 
of old gold. These stripes may be crocheted together with 


black if wished. If more stripes are wished to make the 
afghan wider, it can be done, but put it together in such a 
way that the two maroon stripes come on the outside. Knot 
in fringe. 

KNITTED WOOL TIDY. 

Materials—Blue Star Light Scotch yarn, No. 559, and Old 
Gold, No. 549. Needles of bone, wood or rubber, No. tro. 

With blue cast on twenty-five stitches, knit one plain row. 

lVirst pattern row—four plain, make one, narrow, make one, 
one plain, make one, narrow, seam one, narrow, seam one, 
slip one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over, seam one, slip 
one, one plain, pass slip stitch over, make one, one plain, 
make one, slip one, one plain, pass slip stitch over, make 
one, four plain. 

Second row—three plain, seam seven, one plain, seam one, 
one plain, seam one, one plain, seam seven, three plain. 

Third row—four plain, make one, narrow, make one, three 
plain, make one, knit three together, seam one, slip one, nar- 
row, pass slip stitch over, make one, three plain, make one, 
slip one, one plain, pass slip stitch over, make one, four plain. 

Fourth row—three plain, seam nine, one plain, seam nine, 
three plain. 

Fifth row—four plain, make one, narrow, make one, five 
plain, make one, slip one, narrow, pass slip stitch over, make 
one, five plain, make one, slip one, one plain, pass slip stitch 
over, make one, four plain. 

Sixth row—three plain, seam twenty-one, three plain. 

Seventh row—four plain, make one, narrow, make one, one 


(In answer to the question, | 


plain, narrow, seam one, narrow, three plain, narrow, seam 
one, slip one, one plain, pass slip stitch over, one plain, make 
one, slip one, one plain, pass slip stitch over, make one, four 
plain. 

Eighth row—three plain, seam six, one plain, seam five, one 
plain, seam six, three plain. Repeat from first row till long 
enough, then knit one plain row, bind off. 

Make three stripes blue and two stripes old gold. Crochet 


together with black ; finish with fringe. 
M. Niles. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PHILOSOPHY OF OOOKING, 


WITH A LITTLE CHEMISTRY THROWN IN. 

This subject contains an epic poem, for, upon the cooking 
in our families, depends in a large measure the mental and 
physical health of its members. With poor cooking comes 
poor digestion, followed sooner or later by dyspepsia, with its 
attendant train of evils. In the sad dyspeptic we often see the 
ultimate result of poor cooking ; sometimes one or two gener- 
ations remote, but nevertheless true. As Americans,—even 
as New England people,—we are a race of dyspeptics, and if 
this means one-half the present population have disordered 
digestion, the fact is self-evident that the generation next to 
follow must be two-thirds, or even more dyspeptics. From the 
present out-look it would seem our nation may soon be de- 
scribed as “ blue, bluer, bluest.” 

The question that now arises is, from whence is the saving 
power to come? Hardly from the physician, for his skill and 
power are but limited to stay the growing evil. From whom then 
shall we expect salvation? I answer from the daughters of 
our land. When they shall bring their fine brain of quick in- 
telligence into the work of healthful cooking, a decade of 
years will not have passed before a change for the better will 
be noticed. With many it is “ not a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake,” but, “eat whatever is set before thee, asking no ques- 
tions for conscience’s sake.”” Now when a young lady—when 
every young lady—shall take along with her studies physiol- 
ogy and scientific cooking, when she studies these under- 
standingly and practically, will not questions sometimes 
be asked, and will they not be conscience questions for hu- 
manity’s sake ? 

I would censure no one, but am moved to speak with ear- 
nestness upon this subject. When a young lady leaves school 
with a definite life-purpose or not, in nine cases out of ten, if 
one-half the time and thought were given to healthful cooking 
that is now given to fancy work in its multitudinous varieties, 
the human race would doubtless be greatly benefited thereby. 
“But,” I hear some impulsive Miss exclaim, “I ave tried and 
tried and cannot get good bread, the witches are in my sponge,” 
and indeed it may seem thus! to you; but investigate a little 
—find out the secret place wherein the “witch” abideth. 
If you are persevering, never fear; in the light of this nine- 
teenth century you will exercise the evil genius. Have you 
not learned in your philosophy and chemistry that there is no 
effect without a cure? Find out the cause of a hundred at 
present mysteries to you concerning domestic cookery and 
observe the effect. 

If the same blunder is made in a loaf of bread twenty-five 
times, will not native common sense lead one to seek the 
cause and avoid it the twenty-sixth? Most surely. 

But little faith is to be placed in the assertion that some 
people have a “knack ” for cooking. If so, it has been acquired 
by years of practice and observation. I am no enthusiast upon 
the question, but since the daughters must soon glide into the 
place of the mothers and follow in this round of duties, how 
important, how essential this underlying stratum of the family 
happiness—good, healthful cooking—be well understood. 

—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BATHING. 
Irs DELIGHTS AND NECESSITIES. 

ESSINGS on the man who first invented 
=| sleep,” is an old saying, and no less 
deserving is the one who first invented 
bathing. Bathing is not only a matter of 
necessity but also one of pleasure, becom- 
ing at times a positive luxury. It is not a 
modern accomplishment, or a thing prac- 
ticed by only a limited number, but it holds 
a place of honor in history, and is indulged 
in by rich and poor, by young and old. 
Ancient histories tell of miraculous cures 
from bathing in certain pools, and at certain times. Bathing 
in so-called holy water (water used for bathing idols, etc.) for 
the forgiveness of sins and healing of disease, is to-day 
practiced by heathen nations. So much importance and 
value was at one time attached to bathing that ancient rulers 
erected, at great expense, public baths as one way of winning 
favor, and bathing was carried on to an extent which was 
decidedly an intemperate use of water. 

But, immoderate bathing aside; how much pleasure is 
taken in this way by people of all classes and ages. See the 
little fellow of eight or ten months, in his bath-tub; hear his 
delighted laugh as he splashes the water high above his 
head; hear the older children tease to “go in swimming.” 
Not all the stories of snakes in the water, and mysterious 
cramps awaiting to catch them can take away the delight of 
going in bathing. And we older ones, how many of us can 
resist old Ocean’s enticing arms, as we watch the foam- 
crested waves chase each other to the shore, and listen to 
sound of mirth from happy groups of bathers? 

Again, what a feeling of peace towards all men follows a 
good bath, and a genuine belief that “cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” Or, are you tossing in pain, burning with fever, 
what a blessing is a sponge bath, given by the faithful nurse ; 
how almost as by magic is your pain allayed, the skin mois- 
tened, the throbbing head relieved, and soon sleep comes to 
complete the rest. A practice so universal, and capable of 
giving so much pleasure, must arise from a necessity, and 
must also have certain laws by which its best effects can be 
realized. 

From whence comes the necessity of bathing? This 
question can be the best answered by examining the cuticle of 
the human form divine. We find this not simply a covering 
to protect the internal parts from dust, and hold them 
together, but an organ,—a complex one,—and performing 
important offices. It is really a system of organs, one within 
the other, the most important one being the sweat-produc- 
ing, or sudiporous glands. Through these the skin becomes 
the temperature regulator of internal heats, to a certain 
degree. Let them be inactive, for only a half-hour and evil 
effects would be felt. They are, consequently, worth much 
attention and care. The number of these glands has been 
variously estimated any whe: » from two to three million. So 
minute are they six hundred can be placed in a square inch 
without any two touching. (Rather fine work for human fin- 
gers.) They consist merely of a convoluted tube having an 
average length of only two m. m. (about z$y of an inch), yet if 
placed end to end the aggregate length would be about four 
miles. The openings are of course microscopic in size, 
only ys of a line in diameter, and partially closed even then 
by a valve-like arrangement. The average daily work which 
these minute glands are called upon to do, is to excrete two 
and one-half pounds of perspiration, with extra work when- 
ever external heat or violent exercise threatens to increase 
the bodily temperature beyond a safe point unless counter- 


acted by greater evaporation from the surface, obtained ly 
sweating. Considering, then, the importance of a free exit for 
perspiration, and the minute opening which can be so easily 
blocked by external influences, it becomes at once self-eyi- 
dent there can be no simpler method than bathing, to not 
only free the glands from accumulated matter, but also to 
remove any foreign material from the surface. 

For purposes of cleanliness only, the tepid bath is the best 
adapted,—a tepid bath meaning one having a temperature of 
98° or 100° Fahrenheit, varying only one or two degrees from 
blood heat, viz., 98°. The body will not bear continued cold 
from water as well as from air; while 75° in the shade would |e 
warm enough for comfort, a bath in water at that degree 
would be decidedly cool, and if more than a plunge baih, 
fatal. Quantity of water used would of course vary with 
circumstances. The soap used should be of best quality. 
The duration of bath will of course vary, but if the body is 
immersed, it should never be prolonged over thirty minutes, 
seldom over twenty. The bath should be followed by enough 
friction of the surface to produce a slight reaction, and faint 
redness of the skin. As to frequency, a daily bath in sum- 
mer, a weekly in winter will usually fulfil all requirements for 
cleanliness. A bath should never be taken immediately after 
a hearty meal, nor just before exposure out doors in winter. 

A few words on special baths and their uses, would not 
seem uncalled for before leaving the subject. First, the 
sponge bath, the form of bathing where the water is applied 
to the surface through the medium of cloth or sponge, no 
part of the body being plunged. in the water. The practice of 
systematic, daily sponge-bathing is one giving untold benefits 
to the follower. Let a person, not over-strong, subject to 
frequent colds from the slightest exposure, the victim of 
chronic catarrh, sore throats, etc., begin the practice of tak- 
ing a sponge bath every morning, commencing ‘with tepid 
water in a warm room (not hot), and following the sponging 
with friction that will produce a warm glow over the skin, and 
then take a five-minutes’ brisk walk in the open air. See if 
you do not return with a good appetite for breakfast. After 
having used tepid water for a few mornings, lower the 
temperature of the bath until cold water can be borne with 
impunity. The daily cold sponging of a sensitive throat or 
lungs will often result most satisfactorily if persistently and 
conscientiously followed. The cold, ante-breakfast sponge 
bath should, however, be avoided by the weak person and the 
ones whose lungs are already diseased, as the reaction follow- 


ing might not be strong enough to prevent colds which might — 


hasten fatal results. Another use of the cold bath is to 
induce sleep, by calling the blood to the surface; the con- 
gested brain is relieved and sleep comes in consequence. It 
is on this principal the winding of the leg in a cold wet cloth 
proves so effacacious in provoking sleep: 

There is still another use of the sponge bath that must not 
be passed over; it is the bath par excellent for the invalid, 
and by the addition of rock salt or of alcohol it is made 
stimulating, and at the same time soothing. It is the only 
form of bath that can be given the fever-stricken patient, by 
the layman and when soda or rum has been added, care being 
taken to squeeze the sponge quite dry, to prevent wetting 
clothing, no evil results can follow, except in the exanthemata. 
Hot baths,—102°-110°,—are invaluable in cases where an im- 
mediate reaction is necessary, as in croup and convulsions. 
They cause relaxation of cutaneous capillaries, relieving nerve 
centers. When a child is taken in convulsions, it should be 
quickly stripped of clothing and plunged (all but face):in the 
hot bath. Five to ten minutes will suffice to relieve spasm, 
when the child may be taken out and rolled up in hot 
blankets. For croup a longer time may be necessary, and it 
is well to put a wet cloth on the child’s head. 
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Vapor baths,—115°-126°.. —The Turkish bath is the beau 
deal of this form, and its benefits are too well known to need 
mention. The alcohol sweat, and the use of hot bricks 
wrapped with wet cloths and packed around the person, are 
the two forms of this bath commonly used in domestic prac- 
tice, and are seldom given except by a physician’s advice, 
and for special purposes. 

To sum up, bathing is a heaven ordained practice, neces- 
sary not only for pleasure, but for health. The sponge bath 
plays the most important part for purposes of stimulating 
the integument and equalizing circulation, rendering the 
person less liable to sudden chills. Tepid water should be 
used for baths taken for the object of simple cleanliness, and 
should be reinforced by using some alkali, either soap of best 
quality or, if the water is hard (containing lime), add a little 
borax. Hot baths should not be followed to any extent be- 
cause of their enervating effects. Never take a bath of any 
kind when over-heated, or very much fatigued, with an over- 
loaded stomach, or just before taking a sleigh ride. 

—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 


WISE SAYINGS BY A WISE WRITER. 

The carving-knife is mightier than the sword. 

Mustard improves a lobster, but ruins a chicken salad. 

A good digestion is more to be desired than great riches. 

It is brutal to drench an oyster with vinegar or pepper-sauce. 

He is a fool who indulges to excess either in eating or drinking. 

Peace at a dinner-table assists digestion, angry words stir up bile. 

The tinkle of the dinner-bell is a pleasanter sound than the blare 
of the trumpet. 

Praise your housekeeper for her successful dishes, and regard 
leniently her failures. 

Never accept the invitation of a man to take “pot luck” with 
him. He degrades the name of dinner, and, also, insults you. 

Nature is a great physician. Don’t be afraid to trust her; she 
looks carefully after the interests of her patients’ stomachs. 

Let an invalid have whatever he calls for to eat; it is not he who 
craves it, but Nature, and she will not permit him to eat to excess. 

A few spoonfuls of soup, possessing body, taken on an empty 
stomach, give it tone and prepare it to receive acceptably more 
substantial fare. 

In the progress of civilization the frying-pan disappeared with 
the advent of the gridiron; which in turn has been superseded by 
the wire-broiler. 

A drop or two of lemon-juice and a dash of cayenne on an oyster 
may be tolerated, but it is best eaten directly from the shell, flavored 
with its own juice. 

A dyspeptic has no right to dine among civilized beings. He 
should take a sea voyage or go into the wilderness and live for a 
while, like John the Baptist, on locusts and wild honey. 

The Arab in the desert dividing his last handful of dried dates 
and his few remaining drops of water with a wandering brother, 
represents the highest type of hospitality—Barry Gray, in the 
Caterer. : 


WANTED—A LADY HELP. 
A lady-help wanted—genteel and refined, 
Obliging and cheerful, industrious, kind; 
To take charge of six children—the eldest eleven, 
The youngest a baby (a little help given). 
The requirements are English and music and Latin, 
French, German and painting on canvas and satin. 
. One expert at her needle it’s hoped, too, to gain, 
In all kinds of work, whether fancy or plain. 
An orphan or destitute lady would find, 
In return for her services, treatment most kind. 
With ten pounds per annum, if equal to fill 
The above-mentioned station “‘ with competent skill.” 
Reply by return, as so many would come 


Without any pay, “ A Christian Home.” 
—London Truth. 


THE 00ZY CORNER. 


[ Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


AS A WEDDING PRESENT. 

Wishing to make a wedding present in a few days, and your 
magazine being in my mind the most useful and appropriate thing 
to give, I write to ask you what the cost will be for subscription 
from Whole No. 1 to the last number in 1886. I buy your maga- 
zine at the news stand and often take it on the road with me, read- 
ing it with great pleasure. J. W. D. 

Boston, Mass. 


IDENTIFICATION. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The two poems, entitled, “Two Little Pairs of Boots,” and 
“Three Little Chairs,” republished as “ Unidentified” in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, April 3d, were originally published in “ 7he Mew 
York Evangelist,” some twelve years ago, and were written by, 

Yours truly, 

STOCKBRIDGE, MAss. SUSAN TEALL PERRY. 

ARRASENE KNITTING SILK. 

In response to an inquiry by Mrs. M. E. Dunn of St. Paul, 
Minn., as to where Arrasene Knitting Silk may be obtained, Mrs. 
Eva M. Niles says that for 75 cents a hank of Silk Knitting Ar- 
rasene of 60 yards and of Woolen Arrasene 45 cents for 60 yards, 
may be had, and she gives the address of Mrs. T. G. Farnham, 
No. 10 West 14th street, New York, and E. J. States, 145 Tremont 
street, Boston, as parties from whom they may be obtained. Mrs. 
E. G. Forsyth, of Springfield, Mass., will also find in this an- 
nouncement of Mrs. Niles, a reply to her inquiry. 


LIKE OLIVER TWIST—ASKING FOR MORE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

It is natural to ask most of those who give most, and on that 
principle I beg to remind Mrs. Owen that some of her readers are 
looking impatiently for another article on candy-making. A young 
girl, who has followed her clear and exact instructions for making 
fondant, with triumphant success, wished to ask for further infor- 
mation, and especially for the mode of preparing the filling of 
marsh mallow cream which is just now a favorite with the best 
confectioners. I beg to add my hearty congratulations and thanks 
for the admirable serial of “Ten Dollars Enough.” 

REDDING, CONN. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


MORE FRESH AIR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Being interested in “ Percy” and her struggles for fresh air and 
having passed through very much the same experience, let me 
give her a little advice gathered from taking care of six small 
children. Let “ Percy” study her ¢hermometer more. Keep night 
temperature of rooms nearer the day temperature. If possible 
have pure but warm air. By all means keep the register open, at 
night and window closed at bottom. It would be better to have 
cold night air coming into an adjoining room, with door open be- 
tween, rather than directly into the sleeping apartment. But if 
that be impossible let the room be aired thoroughly at 10 p. m., by 
leaving windows wide open afew moments, (after covering over 
the children) then the air will keep fresh enough with a very small 
opening only at top of window. At four or five in the morning 
this should be closed. These directions of course are only for 
cold, winter weather. Heavy bed clothing, needed for sleeping 
in cold rooms, makes children often too warm and restless. Of 
course they throw aside the clothes and take cold. When they 
are old enough to pull the coverings over themselves, if chilly in 
the night, say seven years old, then it is time to let them sleep in 
rooms with low temperature. I know all about croupy coughs and 
mothers sleeping with one eye open, and hope Percy may benefit 
by my experience of our Berkshire winters. 


Very truly yours, DAME MARGERY. 
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POLYGLOT MANTEL. 


AT ONCE USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


E hardly know whether to 
call the design given on 
opposite page, a mantel, 
; a parlor organ, a French 
clock, or signal service 

station, or a bric-a-brac 
cabinet. As a matter of 


X fact it is an interesting, 
ingenious and artistic 
“a binati f th 
Vil combination of them 


all; “which” as Cap- 
tain Cuttle would say 
“why not?” The fol- 
lowing description ex- 
plains its construction, 
and will help to give a 
clear idea of its actual appearance: This design for a fire- 
place and mantel is intended to be made of some wood 
capable of taking a high polish. The main shelf is supported 
by two pairs of brackets that rest on columns reaching to the 
floor, the space between the brackets of each pair forming a 
recess for bric-a-brac. 

Directly under the main shelf is an indicator arranged to 
show the direction of the wind, by being connected with a 
vane on the outside of the house. The fire is in a wrought 
iron fire basket suspended by chains. In front of this is an 
open-work screen made of brass and studded with glass. 

Above the mantel is a clock set in a brass lattice and sur- 
rounded by a beveled plate mirror. Behind the clock and 
lattice is a music-box so contrived as to be started and 
stopped at pleasure, or connected with the clock in such a 
manner as to play at regular intervals. At each side of the 
center mirror are two smaller ones over which are shelves 
that are supported by small columns. Between these columns 
is lattice work made of small wooded balls connected by 
brass rods. The frames to the mirrors are of wood carved in 


low relief. 
_ —&. C. Gardner. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY. 
A Two-Story MorAL. 


When John and Angeline were wed, 
The good old portly parson said, 
While pocketing, complacently, 
The customary marriage fee, 
“Now, John and Angeline, this tie 
Will hold, unbroken, till you die, 

If you are true, as you should be, 
And to its binding chain agree. . 
It holds you both to bear, together, 
All fates, in fair or stormy weather ; 
Each one to lend a willing hand 

To aid the other on demand, 

To pull together in the strife, 

And share the good and ill of life. 
Bless you, my children, in your lot, 
Made one by the hymenial knot.” 
And then the parson took his hat,— 
Feeling not wanted after that. 

A hackman waited at the door, 

To take them on their wedding tour 
Part of the way—not very far— 

And leave them in a Pullman car; 
To check their trunk, all bright and new, 
Full big enough, at least, for two. 


Then off they went, with blessings cast, 
And old shoes showered around them fast, 


HousEKEEPING. 


Reaching in time the railroad train, 
Where, bidding friends good-bye again, 
They on their journey gaily rolled, 
Blest in each other manifold. 


And now Chicago’s precinct won,— 
(The greatest town beneath the sun, 
As the Chicago people claim, 

And if it isn’t all the same; 

But, spite of all invidious jokes, 
Chicago holds some glorious folks.)— 
To the old Sherman John directs 

The hackman to take his effects, 
Consisting of his trunk and wife, 
Feeling with proud importance rife ; 
And then, with what a rapturous pride 
He wrote the line, “ John Smith and bride!" 
Not quite well writ, but to his eye 
The triumph of chirography. 


Led by a darky boy polite, 
Their aspiration took a flight, 
Perhaps took two,—that as it may,— 
And soon found quarters where to stay : 
Richly bedight, with fixings rare, 
Wearing a quite patrician air, 
The carpets, gorgeous with their dies, 
And lambrequins and rugs likewise ; 
: John deemed it a bright, fairy bower ; 
His Angy, Its ‘‘ consummate flower.” 
Thus as they sat in love’s romance, 
With joy upon each countenance, 
Day became night, and blest content 
Was with their fair surroundings blent,— 
Beneath a spell; when, broke the charm 
As fire-bells thundered forth alarm, 
And on the dark the fiery glow 
Betokened far-extended woe. 
They watched, dismayed, the rushing flame 
That in fierce surges went and came; 
And, as more near its roaring boomed, 
They knew the Sherman House was doomed. 
To flee for life, and lose their traps, 
Was their fatality, perhaps. 
But Angeline, with hopeful mien,— 
The like of which John ne’er had seen,— 
Said quick: “The parson didn’t joke, 
His word was true as e’er was spoke, 
And now no better time could be 
To ‘pull together,’ don’t you see? 
So take right hold, without ado, 
And we will pull the trunk right through.” 
Then, seizing each a handle tight, 
They bore their burden by the light 
Of the red heavens that round them lay 
With love and pluck to lead the way, 
Until they stood on Safety’s ground, 
Beyond the conflagrations bound. 


“There, John,” said Angy, as they sat 
Upon the trunk, “‘ just think of that: 
The parson’s counsel we have tried.” 
“Tried as by fire,’’ her spouse replied. 


Then from their tour they soon returned, 
Their love confirmed, their traps unburned, 
And ne’er a fonder pair was seen 
Than John and his fair Angeline. 
Their neighbors held them very high, 
And told that story of the ¢ry, 
Averring they would fain have seen ‘em 
Dragging that heavy trunk between ’em. 
—B. P. Shillaler. 


EveERY life of sweet-souled’, sunny goodness, of patient, earnest 
service, of honest, faithful toil for truth, counts for its full weight 
in the momentum of humanity’s progress. It does not go out, it 
goes 7 upon the race. * * * * * Have within you a strong 
and simple soul, bent on noble deeds, and the work will come in 
which you too shall live on, an imperishable force upon the eart!. 
—kev. R. Heber Newton. 
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Elevation of Mantel. 
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Oniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BE EXAOT. 
AN INTERESTING SEARCH FOR A RECIPE. 

OLLY tells Marta to be exact in follow- 
ing her recipes or success will not be 
assured. This bit of advice came to 

4 me with startling force recently in 
| , trying to get a recipe for an old-fash- 

a ioned dish, and I thought the advice 

might be amended. First an 
exact recipe and then follow with ex- 

actness. But, if I am to tell a story, I 

must begin at the beginning. One of 

our neighbors had been ill for a long 
time, and an old nurse was called in to 
render aid to the wearied family. She 
called one day,—ostensibly to return a dish but really to 
gratify her curious desire for going into other people’s houses 

—and after inquiries about the invalid “how is her appe- 

tite?” I asked. 

“Wal, that beats all,” she answered. ‘‘She et a hearty 
breakfast of brown bread and baked beans. I allays must 
have baked beans once a week, and I found they’e ben git- 
ting their’n of the baker, so I went to work and baked some. 
She et ’em as if they tasted good, and they was good too, and 
then she et a hull sarser full of whit-pot.” 

“Whit-pot?” I exclaimed, “ What is that?” 

“Never et whit-pot? WalI guess your farther has et lots 
of it. You never hearn of it afore? Wal, I never!” 

“But what is it?” I persisted. “How do you make it. 
All those old-fashioned dishes have a charm for me and I 
want to learn how to make them. Tell me just how you 
make it. I’ll write it down and try it some day.” 

“Wal, you take some milk—” 

“How much milk?” I interrupted. 

“As much as you happen to hev. Of course you don’t 
keep a cow here in town. I guess I had a quart—no, there 
must ’a been more’n a quart, for you see her sister lives on a 
farm and sends milk to her every day. She drinks it, the 
doctor sez it’s good for her. So I took what there was, for 
its sech good milk, more’n half cream it seems to me, and I 
didn’t want it to spile, so I sez I’ll make some whip-pot. Yes, 
there must ha’ ben more’n a quart.” 

“How much more than a quart?” 

“O, I dunno, a pint mebbe, mebbe there was two quarts, 
‘twas in abig pitcher. I didn’t measure it; then I put in 
some meal—yaller mea]—” 

“ How much meal ?” 

“Why, nuff to make it thick nuff.” 

“ How thick ought it to be?” I asked despairingly. 

“Lor, child, just thick ’nuff to be good, some meal thickens 
more’n other. Then I broke in some eggs.” 

“How many eggs?” 

“Wal, I had three this morning. You see her sister brings 
fresh eggs from the farm and I thought I might as well use 
some up, two might do, I suppose, or four if you had ’em 
plenty. Then I put in some sugar, some folks put in merlas- 
ses, but I like sugar ; but ¢/ you ain’t got sugar, why merlasses 
will do. How much sugar? Why, till ’twas sweet nuff. I 
like things pretty sweet. Some folks does and then some 
folks don’t. Then I let it cook till ’twas done. How long? 
Why, till twas done I tell you. Sometimes it cooks quicker 
than others.” 

“Well,” I said, determined to get one definite piece of in- 
formation. “What was it when it was done? How do you 
eat it?” 

“What was it? Why ’twas whit-pot and I et it out of a 
sarser with a spoon. You make some some day and you’ll 
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say ’tis good. Got it all down? I must be going. You jest 
try that whit-pot.” And so she took her departure and | 
looked over my recipe, which read thus: 


Milk—One quart or more. Meal. Eggs—Two, three or four.: 


Sugar—If you hain’t got any, molasses; to make it sweet. Time 
to cook; till it is done. 

It is needless to say that I didn’t try to follow those direc- 
tions, but “whit-pot” had taken full possession of my brain 
and wouldn’t let me rest. So, according to my custom, “ if 
you don’t know how to do a thing, ask until you find some 
one who can tell you,” I began to inquire of all my house- 
keeping friends with regard to the dainty, but strange to say 
found them as ignorant as myself. But each one promises to 
“ask everybody” until the coveted information was obtained. 

Last week a messenger came to my door bearing a glass 
dish—not a “sarser”—containing something which had the 
appearance of boiled custard. A note was also handed to me 
which read thus: 

DEAR MADAM:—I hear you have been making inquiries about 
“whit-pot.” I take the liberty to send you some, and the recipe 
with it. The dish is a great favorite with my mother, who remem- 
bers when her grandmother used to make it more than seventy 
years ago. Trusting you will find the old-time dish palatable, 

I am, yours truly, JANE SMITH. 

To say that I was astonished would be no more than true, 
for the note was from a stranger and I was not.aware how far 
my persistence had carried me. Surely my perseverance had 
brought success. I found “whit-pot” “palatable,” though [| 
confess these grandmother recipes are always rather disap- 
pointing to me, and I don’t “hanker” after the dainty as [ 
did when I first learned of its existence. 

As you’ve seen the inexact rule, I’ll add the correct one so 
that all the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING may try for them- 
selves our “foremothers”’ dessert. 

WuHiIT-POT.—Two quarts milk, one cup of Indian meal, two-thirds 
of a cup of molasses, two eggs and a pinch of salt. Put the milk 
on to boil, leaving out enough to stir the meal as a thickening. 
Then put it all together on the milk when hot, but not boiling. 
Rub the molasses and eggs together and add to the milk. Allow 
it all to come to the boiling point and take it up carefully. 

—Rhoda Lander. 


Selected Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 
Do not pray for crutches, but for wings !—PAz//ips Brooks. 


Our discontent must be the proof of something in us meant for 
better things.—Oxida. 

There are a hundred kinds of religion, but only one kind of 
piety —H. W. Shaw. 

Be loving, and you will never want for love; be humble, and you 
will never want for guiding.—Dinah Mulock-Craik. 

Keep your conduct abreast of your conscience, and very soon 
your conscience will be illuminated by the radiance of God.— 
Sh. 

There is power in patience. It saves us from despair when vic- 
tory is postponed. It makes it impossible for disappointment to 
crush us. Petulance is a quality of the weak. Patience enables 
us to endure and persevere, and endurance and perseverance lead 
to triumph.— Western Christian Advocate. 

There are two things for live men and women to do: to receive 
from God, and to give out to their fellows. One can not be done 
without the other. No fruit, without the drinking of the sunshine. 
No true tasting of the sunshine that is not gathering itself towards 
the ripening of fruit—M/rs. A. D. 7. Whitney. 

The smallest kind deed will return with tender light upon some 
darkened day. * * * There will come a time when the only 
enjoyment to be obtained is from within; then the refreshment 
that comes from such stores is most satisfying. The invalid, the 
aged, then has happiness near at hand.—d7. H. W. W. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


HOLyoKE, MAss., AND New York City, May 1, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

Postage stamps raust accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


AT THE OPENING OF A NEW YEAR. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING TO ITS SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS. 

In the first issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, with the date of May 2d, 
1885, we built the following platform of our plan and purpose for future 
guidance and conduct. The experience of the first year of existence has 
proved it to be so well framed and so serviceable that we reproduce it, 
with the added remark that we have neither a word to erase or a line to 
add at the now-at-hand parting of the ways,-—at the closing of the second 
volume and the first year of the publication of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
and the auspicious entering upon the third volume and the second year 
of issue. This is what we said one year ago: 

FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 

With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily com- 
prehended flag of “‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head, a new 
candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, is herewith 
launched on the uncertain sea vf human endeavor. The enterprise is the 
outcome of grave thought, of much careful consideration, and is under- 
taken with the well fixed conviction that it has a mission of its own to 
fulfill, compounded of about equal proportions of public duty and pri- 
vate interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent — and 
their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less sharply defined, 
intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. They are the 
fortresses from which the battles of live are really fought—the em- 
brasures from which are fired ‘‘the shot heard round the world,” with 
more telling effect for weal or woe than any other worldly actions known 
to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the manner of 
men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and never more 
than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping produces only poor 
homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, nor figs from thistles, 
along the highways and byways of mankind’s domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good foundations, 
finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fully and’ well 
maintained throughout, the best possible means are provided for a suc- 
cessful resistance of any siege that may be set up against them, from 
whatever source it may come, and for meeting with a bold front any un- 
toward emergency that may arise in any of the varied walks of life. 

The long lines of the irregularly drawn up armies which file into the 
business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser population, each 


week day morning of the year, and file back again at night, in turn, ob- 
tain their daily strength and life-blood, the ammunition for fighting each 
day’s battle—without which their field guns would be feeble if not 
powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The resi- 
dents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of the 
sunny South, and of the brgad prairies of the great West, each, accord- 
ing to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same features of 
worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these also go out 
and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many millions of the 
human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those who are dearer 
even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how vitally important, then, 
that these vast armies of men and women and children should endeavor, 
by every known means or attainable methods, to make their homes 
those of economy, comfort and good cheer, fully abreast with the fore- 
most spirit of the age in which they live, in all the details that help to 
make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfection as 
may be attained in the Household—is the purpose and mission of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


THE WorK OF ONE YEAR. 


The cordial reception which Goop HovuSEKEEPING has had since its 
first issue, from the reading public and from the press, as well, has won 
for our enterprise an established and phenomenal success, most grati- 
fying for its promptness and promised permanency. We have not at- 
tempted to give it a forced growth, nor to use the well worn machinery 
too often adopted with a view to securing an ephemeral “ circulation” 
only, at the expense of merit, usefulness and permanency. It has gone 
to the public on its merits, as a journal “conducted in the interests of 
the Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and the 
success already achieved has demonstrated the wisdom of our position in 
this regard. We have been slow to speak of the excellent progress 
made, trusting to the better instincts of an appreciative public to see and 
judge of this for itself. 

The enterprise was not the fleeting thought of a moment, but the result 
of a well considered and carefully prepared plan of operation. We saw 
the field lying fallow, choosing our own time of “entering in to dwell 
there ’ and our measurably well developed means of cultivating it. The 
determination was fixed to bring the hand-maids of industry, patience 
and perseverance to the performance of the above work, and to sow only 
the best of seed. The field had been tilled “‘ around the edges,” but its 
heart was untouched, and the virgin soil unbroken. Our aids and assist- 
ants were chosen with care, and with the view of “‘ doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number,” not forgetting the matter of a fair pecu- 
niary reward for our labors. And a fruitful field of great promise has 
opened before us, from the day that our plough-share of effort turned the 
first sod of endeavor. The soil had been enriched by the decaying ele- 
ments of blighted homes and the mouldering ruins of disappointments, 
trials and crosses that had long settled into the arenas of Household 
Life. Our harvests of the past year have been abundant and satisfying 
to those who have “ borne the burden and heat of the day,” and the vo- 
luminous correspondence and the voice of a commending press, which 
come from both near and far, Homes of the World, give a gratifying 
illustration of the fact that our labors have not been in vain. 

In other words, our subscription books, in the closing days of the first 
year of the publication of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, have a larger number 
of actual cash paid subscribers—we venture the assertion—than were 
ever before accorded to a similar magazine, conducted in the interests 
of the life of the Home, and that, too, from those who have sent us their 
subscriptions for the simple reason that they wanted Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for what it is and is to be, and not because of being hired to 
take it by an offer of something else purporting to be worth more than 
the subscription price itself. We have carefully avoided this plan of 
operations for securing “ circulation,” and the subscription renewals for 
the second year of publication, which have already come to hand, even 
before the first year had expired, assure us that our hope of securing a 
subscription list that will be valuable as well as permanent, will be fully 
realized. 
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Our Goop HouSEKEEPING FAMILY. 


The list of those who have knocked at our door, and been admitted to 
our family circle of readers, presents a goodly array, of which any pub- 
lication might well be proud. Our subscription books now present 
the names of those high in official life, both national and state, which 
would afford us much gratification to mention, could we do so appro- 
priately. And these are outnumbered largely by the sign manual of 
those who have joined our circle from the great army of mankind—and 
womankind as well—who are fast becoming impressed with the belief 
that good housekeeping is one of the most important factors of living 
well in this life and of preparing to live well in the life to come. 


THOsE WHOM WE HAVE CHOSEN. 

While we have made it a point from the outset to select only the best 
of writers on the subject of the Higher Life of the Household,—those 
* whose hearts were in their work,—it has been our good fortune to secure 
some of the most promising talent in our field of labor, heretofore un- 
recognized and never before heard of. To such an extent has this been 
the case, that several writers, who have made their first appearance in 
the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, have already made such a record 
for themselves that the product of their pens are now sought for by pub- 
lications that have long since been well established, and which number 

their readers by tens and tens of thousands. 


THEY WHO APPROVE. 

The same line of remarks made above regarding our subscription list, 
may be here made in connection with the words of commendation from 
press and people, that Goop HOUSEKEEPING has had during the past 
year. With the press, these words of commendation have been supple- 
mented by constant and copious extracts from our pages by the leading 
journals of both this and other countries. We have on file thousands 
and thousands of these, and tens of thousands of unstinted favorable 
comment. We have also on file, picked from our pile of exchanges, papers 
of good standing, as to circulation, position and influence, having in a 
single issue, seven, six, five, four, three, two and one extracts from the 
pages of Goop HousEKEEPING, seven being the greatest number in any 
one issue that has come to our notice. 


CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT. 


While we have had as busy a life as could well be had during the past 
year, in laying out our grounds, securing laborers in the vineyard, pre- 
paring for the season’s cultivation and harvesting the crops, we have not 
been unmindful of the work of coming years. Our excellent corps of 
writers is constantly being strengthened by additions from the well- 
known list of those who have earned a name for themselves and fame for 
the products of their pens. Last, but not least ; by any manner of means, 
we have brought forth ‘treasures, both new and old,” which have 
long lain hidden in the innermost recesses of waiting hearts, waiting for an 
opportunity, and for means to embrace that opportunity, to give to the 
world the histories and mysteries, the experience and conclusions that, 
upon being made known, will do their part in the great work of serving 
the interest of the Higher Life of the Household,—and Goop Houssr- 
KEEPING is the prophet of such as these. 


Anp Now For THE FurTure. 
With this record of satisfaction and success during the year that is 
past, we bend to the work of coming and future years with an enthu- 
siasm, a zeal, and a confidence that cannot well fail of still better re- 


* turns at each incoming harvest season. 


SINCERE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The editor of Goop HousEKEEPING begs to express heartfelt acknowl- 
edgments for the cordial reception extended during the first year of 
the publication, to our magazine, from both press and people, not only 
of this country, but of others, as well, and to say that these words of 


commendation and encouragement have a permanent place in our office 
files, and the sentiments so freely expressed are treasured in an appre- 
ciative and grateful heart. So multitudinous have been these hearty ex- 
pressions that a formal reply to each would be impossible. That these 
good wishers for the success of our enterprise may not have occasion to 
feel that we are unmindful of their kind consideration, we make this 
personal mention. In the words of Dickens’s Tiny Tim, “God bless us 
every one.” 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING EXCHANGE LIsT. 


The exchange list of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is already so large, and 
the applications for exchange so numerous that we cannot, in justice to 
ourselves, add to the list, only in cases where we may derive some sul)- 
stantial benefit from an exchange. Where such benefits have been re- 
ceived, and are likely to be continued, the exchange will be kept up 
without interruption. Excellent and valuable as many of the papers 
which come to us are in their own sphere of labor and usefulness, they 
are of but little practical value to us, inasmuch as, from the nature of the 
case, we can make our exchange papers of but little use in the make-up 
of Goop HousEKEEPING. We shall be glad, however, to “exchange ” 
whenever such exchange can be made mutually beneficial. 


As To BILis OF FARE. 


Goop HousEKEEPING Number One, Volume Three, the issue for May 
15th, will have an elegantly illustrated paper describing Mrs. George W. 
Childs’s Forty THOUSAND DOLLAR DINNER SET, the text of which is 
prepared by Mrs. HEsTER M. POOLE, who has_no superior as a de- 
scriptive and appreciative writer on this and kindred subjects. 

CATHERINE OWEN’s valuable and inimitable 
ENouGH” will be continued several numbers into the new volume, 
closing probably in June or July. 

CARLOTTA PERRY, one of the most charming of story writers, will ap- 
pear in Goop HousEKEEPING, for the first time, in the same number, 
giving one of her best contributions to the press, in a story entitled 
“ALL IN THE FAMILY.” ; 

CATHERINE OWEN will commence in the second number a serial of 
three installments entitled, “ PERFECT BREAD,”’ telling how to make 1t. 
and giving some Fifty Recipes for making Breads of all kinds, including 
Wheat, Rye, Rice, Indian and Boston Brown Breads, Camp Bread, 
Graham Bread, Unfermented Bread, Rolls, Twists, Biscuits, Muffins, 
Crumpets, Griddle Cakes of all kinds, the preparation and care of 
Yeast, etc., etc. The excellent reputation which Mrs. Owen has es- 
tablished as an authority in matters pertaining to good cooking, will be 
still further enhanced by her new brief serial of ‘‘ PERFECT BREAD.” 


The valuable services of Miss PARLOA, who has no superior in the field 
of practical cookery, will be continued as heretofore. 

MARION HARLAND, one of the most distinguished writers of the time 
on subjects pertaining to home life, will have a second paper of the 
“VISITOR AND VISITED” in an early number of the third volume. The 
forthcoming paper will treat of those who are “ Visited,” and will, with 
the paper heretofore given, give the reader some new and valuable ideas 
as to Visiting and Being Visited. 

“THE PERSONAL CARE OF THE SICK,” by a “Trained Nurse,” an 
exceedingly interesting and readable paper will have early place in the 
new volume. 

“THE BRUNTON FAMILY PROBLEM”? will have further consideration 
and final solution at the hands of Lucretia P. HALE. 

WILLIAM PAUL GERHARD’s carefully prepared papers on “ Domestic 
Sanitary Appliances” will also have continued consideration. 

Had we space at command we might fill pages of special and interest- 
ing features, prepared and in preparation for future insertion, but we 
must content ourselves with the simple mention that the pens that have 
done the best work for the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING during tle 
past year, are still engaged in the good cause in which they have been 
so enthusiastically enlisted. They are almost legion in number and 
gigantic in strength. 
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EMPLOYMENT AS HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The American girls’ antipathy to engaging in domestic service 
for wages arises from her fear of lowering her social status. It 
is not because the service is dishonorable or offensive, for, were 


she married, she would perform the same labor for her family, | 


and, if well done, be proud of it. But the intelligent American 
girl mistakes when she infers that her social standing will descend 
to the level of the immigrants whom she finds in domestic service, 
if she should go into domestic service herself. There is some- 
thing for her to do besides scrubbing floor and washing dishes. 
If she will make housekeeping a profession her services will be in 
demand at good pay, and she will be received in the family of an 
employer as an equal. 

There is at this time, a need for intelligent, trained house- 
keepers, who are capable of directing the cooking, the laundrying 
and care of clothes, the decoration of the house and who under- 
stand theoretically and practically howall domestic duties ought to 
be performed. Housekeepers who can do this are wanted in many 
a wealthy family where the mistress is ignorant of these matters 
herself or poorly qualified or indisposed to perform them. The 
woman who sells such services as these, is in very honorable em- 
ployment, indeed. She need not wash dishes or clothes nor put 
herself on the dreaded level of the common servants. There is 
an awakening of young women to the desirability of doing house- 
work of the higher order for others, a recent indication coming 
from a young woman of North Carolina, who thus writes to the 
New York Sun: 

“Tam an unmarried young woman, have finished the course in 
one of our Southern female colleges, have good health and char- 
acter, but, unhappily, have been thrown upon my own resources 


for a livelihood, and, not having been fitted for any special calling, | 


1 am ata loss what to do, for I do not wish to be a burden on my 


family. Teaching school seems to be the only thing the average | 
Southern woman ever thinks of doing for a living. I would prefer | 


the place of a servant—that of nursery or lady’s maid—in a refined 
family, to the position of teacher in our public schools, but our 
wealthy families will not employ white servants. I spent one year 
studying art at Cooper Institute, and though I have earned some- 
thing by the knowledge of drawing acquired there, I cannot make 
that support me. I am quite willing to do anything for a living 
that a virtuous, Christian woman would do, and can give the best 
of references.” 

There is room for such a young woman as this in the North, and 
she would do still better if she were a competent housekeeper, as, 
perhaps, she is. This subject has already been placed before the 
readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING in the issue of December 12, 
1885, but it opens to women such an excellent field for honorable 
employment that the subject ought to be revived at every op- 
portunity. 

That this young woman should not be able to find employment 
in the South is unfortunate for the children who have hired at- 


tendants. In consequence of the entrusting of children to the care _ 
of ignorant, superstitious negroes, Southerners are taught to speak | 
English with a greater or less mixture of negro dialect and pronun- | 
ciation, which often clings to them through life, and it would not be 
Strange, at the impressionable age of early youth, if they did not 
imbibe the errors and crude notions of their attendants, just as 
children do North, who are cared for by ignorant and superstitious 
servants. The importance of having the young child attended by 
those who speak good English and who are gifted with good sense 
and intelligence, is not realized,'in the North as well as in the 


South. The services of the young woman who writes this letter 
are worth vastly more than those of the ordinary attendant of young 
children, and she does not “lower herself” by going into such 

| service, either, for she becomes an educator, just as much as the 

school teacher is one, if not more. _ 


| 

A FORTY THOUSAND DOLLAR DINNER SET. 

| Mrs. Hester M. Poole, whose graphic description of “ Dining at 
the White House” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 22, March 6th, 

_ and whose valuable papers on Household Decoration have graced 

_ the pages of many of the leading magazines of the day, has pre- 

| pared an elaborate and appreciative paper describing the celebrated 

| $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs of Philadelphia. 

| This will appear in Goop HousEKEEPING for May 15th, the first 

_ issue of its second year and third volume of publication. The 
paper will be accompanied by a finely executed illustration of Mr. 

Childs’s Dining Room, with the table prepared for dining, exhibit- 
_ ing its wealth of beauty, ingenuity and richness of elaborate table 
| service. Additional illustrations of other prominent features of the 
room will also be presented. 

This is undoubtedly one of the finest displays of the rich and ele- 
gant in dining-room designs and appointments to be found in our 
country, and the description and illustration by the pen and pencil 
of such accomplished a writer and artists as we have selected, will 
make one of the most readable of magazine presentations, even in 
this day of brilliant description and wealth of illustration in pages 
of picture and print. 

This notable collection of dining-room objects of virtu has been 
gathered from all parts of the world and the selections have been 
made with rare taste and skill. Our description of these gems of 
refinement and art, in a home where a generous hospitality abounds, 

the name and fame of which is known to the ends of the earth; 
_ where distinguished people from all parts of the world have been 
royally entertained, again and again, cannot fail of being received 
| with interest and delight by every reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
in whatever station of life their respective places may be found. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the most sensible and practical home 
magazine published.—Mew Bedford Mercury. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sure to become a regular visitor at. 
every home where it makes “first acquaintance.” There is no 
magazine published in America more likely to please good, 
sensible girls, wives and mothers.— 7oronto (Canada) Supplement. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is replete with valuable and interesting 
reading and information regarding that which is of so much 
importance to us all—how to make our homes bright, pleasant and 
attractive in all their details—Painesville (Ohio) Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has met with a degree of success rare in 
journalism, but not altogether strange, for it is one of the very best, 
most useful and instructive of all the magazines of the day. Per- 
haps the best possible evidence we can give of its worth, is the fre- 
quent quotations we make from its columns,—the only difficulty 
being, that its articles are so universally readable, that the tempta- 
tion is to crib them entire, one and al]. For all matters about the 
household, of cookery, care of the rooms, furnishings, inexpensive 
adornments, plants, care of children, the garden, in fact almost any- 
thing that the good housekeeper wants to know, or would be better 
equipped for knowing, this magazine affords a fund of entertaining 
and useful information. If any of our readers have it not, we cor- 
dially commend to them Goop HouSEKEEPING.—Lawrence (Mass.} 
American. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN PAINTING. 


“The mania for promiscuous household decoration which seized 
upon society some years ago,” writes the author of this book, Susan 


Hale, has already passed its height and women are beginning to | 


present, has been enlarging the scope of its view as it has been 
| played upon by an improving philosophy and more sympathetic 
| feelings, until now in the minds of some men it includes all the 
| thought and feeling that can be thrown upon life. Philosophy is 
| purely intellectual, but it gives rise to feelings and emotions. The 
mind in this state, now most comprehensively active in thougit 


| 
recognize that ornament, in order to be ornamental, must be | and feeling to its highest power, surveys life in its relation to the 


rare in texture, choice in design, and good in execution. There was | 
a time when it was deemed sufficient to put something on anything, | 


universe. This is Religion. When purpose is added to this, then 
we have the subjective side of morals in their most expanded and 


“and the trouble was that these things were done without much | comprehensive form, or the religious purpose, and when acts follow 


thought or care, and that the designs were generally reproduced | 
from the untrained recollection of some similar object. “ Heed- | 
less of the existence of guide books, directions, patterns, good de- 
signs, which furnish to every beginner safeguards against bad 
work, young ladies rushed into the business of decoration with less 
preparation than they would find necessary before risking a visit to 
the kitchen with the intention of preparing some dainty dish.” 
With the aid of such a work as this, any clever girl may discover 
the secrets of the best work in decoration, under directions that are 
clear and simple. It is known by all who do art work, except nov- 


purpose, the religious life—the union of philosophy, the feelings 
relying upon it, and morals—is realized. The sermons in this 
volume are the best writings that have ever been applied to this 
subject. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


’ THAT WONDERFUL COUSIN SARAH, 
AND HER RECEIPTS. 
A book filled with nothing but receipts makes pretty dry reading, 
and is as destitute of plot as the Californian miner thought that 
Webster’s Dictionary was. An interesting plan is to weave into a 


ices, perhaps, that it is better to trust to designs prepared by skilled | 
persons, than toimpromptu inventions. Designs and all materials 
required by this work may be got from its publishers. The in- 
struction in this work is wide, embracing as it does, painting in oil 
and water colors on silk, satin, velvet and other fabrics, and lustre | 
and Kensington painting. The pupil is prepared for work with 
getting an understanding of the designs and pigments to be used, 
colors in all forms, drawing and the use of light and shade. Then 
the pupil is ready for the practical work of painting, which she may 
do upon many substances. The concluding chapter tells what to 
decorate, the designs that may be used, and how to prepare and 
make them. The volume has 293 pages, which together constitute 
a complete preparation in painting home ornaments with skill, art, 
taste and in beauty. Boston: S. W. Tilton & Co. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S DAILY EXPENSE BOOK. 

Something original in this line has been contrived by W. H. 
Frothingham, of 1o5 Gates avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Its double 
page is divided into these columns: Date, Particulars, Cash Re- 
ceived, Sundry Provisions, Furniture and Household Utensils, 
Household Linen and Bedding, House Repairs, Light and Fuel, 
Labor or Services, Clothing, Physician and Medicines, Books and 
Education, Amusements, Riding, Gifts or Charity, Money Loaned, 
Total Cash Paid Out, and four blank columns. The binding is 
with the patent flexible back, which makes the turning of the 
leaves most convenient. The great service of an expense book 
planned in this way is that no other record of a housekeeper’s ex- 
penses need be kept, the particulars of each purchase and the 
classification for the day, month and year, being all between the 
two covers. Thousands of housekeepers keep no expense ac- 
count, who ought to have this blank book. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The Rev. M. J. Savage of Boston elaborates in this series of ser- 
mons a system of religious life based on natural religion. While 
these sermons or lectures are not broadly philosophical, and evi- 
dently were not intended to be, yet from the standpoint of Mr. 
Savage’s philosophy, that of evolution, they are well sustained on 
the whole and present matters that are the subject of much deeper 
intellectual treatment in such a way as to be easily comprehended 
by readers who are not specially thoughtful. 

Mr. Savage’s religious life is sustained by induction, for it is 
found in some form or other in all religions. Religious life, he 
says, is life purpose in the broadest sense that the individual can 
conceive. While Mr. Savage’s philosophy will undoubtedly main- 
tain this, yet he has fallen into a grave inconsistency. Looking 
around the world, he finds that all religions have sanctioned im- 
morality, and he concludes that supernatural religion has no neces- 
sary relations to morals. But religions, as well as everything else, 
are not to be judged by one small part. Every religious life has 
shown this feature—a more or less wide general moral purpose; it 
has been the widest that the person entertaining the religion could 
understand. Though growing out of an illusion, the religion of 
primitive times, in the whole course of its development to the 


s 


domestic narrative of a light and pleasant character ideas of house- 


| hold economy and the conduct of affairs in the kitchen, with more 


or less said about receipts. May Kingston does this in this paper- 
covered volume of 116 pages. As the conversation proceeds, there 
are discussions as to “what shall we do with the leavings,” “ the 
deceitful carpet,” “ bonnet and bags,” mending, and various features 
of domestic economy and cooking. The book has a good number 
of receipts. Boston: Howard Gannett. 


LEAFLETS FOR THE EASTER SEASON. 

Three exquisite little leaflets for the Easter season, beautifully 
printed and illustrated, and each tied bya knot of dainty white 
ribbon, have been issued by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. The first, 
“Sunrise,” price 50 cents, is made up of extracts from devotional 
poets, such as Keble, Bonar and Faber, with Scriptural texts and 
passages from the Collect, compiled and arranged by Rose Porter. 
“On Easter Day,” price 35 cents, consists of a lovely poem by 
Margaret Sidney, in harmony with the season, and “ An Easter 
Rose,” price 35 cents, by Sarah Prescott Kellogg, tells in pleasant 
verse the story of a young girl who, tired of the white lilies, asked 
for a rose instead. The two last are profusely illustrated in tint, 
and all are enclosed in envelopes for mailing or for preservation. 


MORGAN’S HORROR. 

This story, like the cover of the volume, is of a decidedly lurid 
description. Morgan Preiss, a “ bold, bad man,” tampers with the 
lighthouse keepers, manages to befuddle them with liquor in 
order to extinguish the light, that ships may strike and flounder, 
and he capture the wreckage. He endeavors to murder the hero of 
the story, who colors his face black and haunts Morgan as his 
“ Horror,” driving him to desperation. Morgan is killed on the 
day of his marriage to the heroine, by a rock’s falling on him, and 
virture then triumphs. The story is of the improbable order, but 
the descriptions of storms at sea are well written. It is by George 
Manville Fenn. New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. Price 25 cents. 


FAMILY EXPENSE BOOK. 

In every well-ordered household an account is kept of all items 
of expense. Some ncusewives use an almanac for this purpose, 
others, perhaps, the cellar door, but all would be glad to have this 
“Family Expense Book.” Itis a printed account book with appro- 
priate columns and printed headings for keeping a complete record 
of family expenses for each day, week and month of the year, with 
an itemized statement of expenditures for the year; also a servant's 
account, showing name, date of engagement, and rate of wages, 
with dates and amount of cash payments. Chicago: Robert 
Clarke & Co. Price 50 cents. 


HORTICULTURAL ART JOURNAL. 

The first number of the Horticultural Art Journai, published at 
Rochester, N. Y., is got up in superb style with its large colored 
full page plates. As its name signifies, it is devoted to horticulture, 
a subject that no one that owns a piece of land that he can culti- 
vate, can afford to neglect. Price $3 a year. 
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me A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. = earls peg i leaving them with Thee, The fatal gulfs we blindly crossed, 
is Their Guardian, Saviour, Guide and bless the Smile Been.” 
(Republished by Request.) spot 
| Where they shall live or die; ’till death for- ose memory, Close thy portals grey, 
A PRAYER. And o’er my soul oblivion cast, 
te At this hushed hour, when all my children sleep, | -ppough tion’ . Or send a brighter gladsome day 
Huse s arches o’er them spread, To blot the vista of the past! 
n And while = consuming slow, Wild, wild regrets, ye are in vain, 
Would pour the prayer which gratitude must d Tend For that surcease we ne’er may win! 
gs feel ; ee, Oh! speechless heritage of pain— 
And His deep poverty be di d to k i 
his Parental love! O, set thy holy seal Ciinaeeerts Pp . a oomed to know ; The anguish of the ‘‘ Might Have Been.” 
his On these soft hearts which thouto me hastsent; | give —Pictorial Australian, 
Repel temptation, guard their better weal, 
Be thy pure spirit to their frailty lent, f that blow BY THE FIRESIDE. 
And lead them in the path their infant Saviour Tn distant icemver duende deus a4 Dark and lengthening shadows fall 
went. 2 eeding Slanti 
diaten. anting, out of the poplars tall ; 
hg, I ask not for them eminence or wealth, Wh 1 Dark are the hills and plains ; 
nat For Cheuk: th vthibicale vider van tings tan, en as a scroll these heavens shall pass The halls of day are shut once more, 
oa But occupation, competence and health, Whee eh : ld ? Barred are the gates and closed the door, 
shes Thy tows, the presence, nud the lasting n the shall offer up his trust, And stillness reigns. 
ore That flow therefrom, the passion which employs On such a night as this I find 
; The breasts of hol ee sic i sobbing wi 
ere From all that taints, or darkens, or destroys The fire with fancies full, 
The strength of principles forever free ; Soere, Serene And hovering voices i i 
the This is the be b ’ Let not my eye, when elements are tossed gy Sepeenrenspiay the at, 
res is is the better boon, O, God, I ask of Thee. | 1, wild confusion, see that darkest, worst And Sitting faces in the glare, 
ber This world, I know, is but a narrow bridge, Of painful sights that ever parent crossed ; : baeetuntanbiens 
And treacherous waters roar and foam below; | Hear my sad, earnest prayer, and let not mine And many days, and many years, 
With feeble feet we walk the wooden ridge, be lost. And times of joy, and times for tears, 
Which creaks and shakes beneath us as we go; —Rev. Leonard Worthington, D. D. Pass in review along ; 
1 Some fall by accident, and thousands throw iosieintatantat sine, I hear the ancient tale and jest, 
ee Their bodies headlong in the hungry stream, k And welcome, thrilling through my breast, 
AIte Some sink by secret means, and never know Papeitiied by Retnet.) The old-time song. 
rst, The hand which struck them from their tran- POEMS UNWRITTEN. But children trooping in, dispel 
ynal ol sient dream : There are poems unwritten, and songs unsung, The fireside dreams I love so well 
and Till wisdom wakes in death and in despair| Sweeter than any that ever were heard— And in their own wild way : 
Be they scream. sey ver wait for an angel tongue, Forthwith their revelry commence, 
If these soft feet, which now these feathers press, ange And with their pranks of innocence 
as’ Are doomed the path of ruin soon to tread; Poems that ripple through lowliest lives— Turn night to day. 
sant If vice, concealed in her unspotted dress, Poems un-noted and hidden away Haply within that cifcle bright 
ked Is soon to turn to her polluted bed; Down iz the souls where the beautiful thrives, Are minds whose wealth of higher light 
tint, If thy foreseeing eye discerns a thread, Sweetly as flowers in the airs of the May. The future will disclose ; 
n. Of sable guilt, impelling on their doom, And untrod corridors of Tim 
O, spare them not, in mercy strike them dead; Re-echo to the deeds 
for welcome tomb, hold— — Of one of those. 
Not for eterna t let 
urid Pesci ight let my false blossoms | Fe}t, though unseen, by the beings who love And yet, whatever be their lot, 
the 3 us, Be never this, their home, forgot, 
r in “ - — useful auth Witenes them lie Written on lives as in letters of gold. Where now their bright eyes shine; 
2 t i 
der, Py at cy os. trae , obedient - the laws, Sing to my soul the sweet song that thou livest ! But ever from the days beyond 
ro of ough never basking in ambition’s eyes, Read me the poem that never was penned— Lat theaght sotuen ia mamary fond 
» his And — never with the world’s ap- | The wonderful idyl of life that thou givest To Gant dees sheine. 
| Active, Wie, Fresh from thy spirit, O, beautiful friend ! vd at 
Still following where thy perfect spirit draws, Our th 
orge Releasing others from the hands of hell— MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
If life, then let them longer live, ’tis and bright, Home, blessed Home ! 
. ale memory flings her portals free It is th 
- And teach me, Power Supreme, in their green| 1° ord scenes of golden light, The Fatherland of ee wes 
days, And sparkles of the summer sea. i , 
pose, With meekest skill thy lessons to impart— The arches grey are overgrown, Men held it hol e a 
this To shun the harlot, and to show the maze The trellised vines are sere and thin, And still camaaiae best retreat 
ppro- Through which her honeyed accents reach the ye ets the vision marks alone Of child and man 
cord heart. e shadows of the “‘ Might Have Been.” . 
with Help them to learn, without the bitter smart Where once the j dh i ee ae eee 
wit OF een ee jocund hours in troops The fit Asylum of Old Age, 
ant’s experience vices to decline Sped lightl 
F ’ ped lightly on, with jest and laugh, Best Anchorage for Youth: 
ages, rom treachery, falsehood, knavery, may they} The pilgrim form of Sorrow stoops. 
obert Start And falters on his feeble staff 
As from a hidden snake, from women, wine— | Dark troubled Care a-muttering sits, 
From all the guilty pangs with such scenes And Folly hand-in-hand with Sin : ae See 
combine. Now ghost-like o’er the threshold flits Vainly of riches some will vaunt, 
How To mock us with the “ Might Have Been.” Enthroned at home, what need one want? 
te a pose There reigns the Mother, queen 
ore Secet SAL pias s, “$e wre sorrows free! From ruined tower and shattered fane, O’er gowden curls and laughing eyes 
Iture, Which wraps unclose, Regret, the solemn raven croaks ; And trusting hearts. Oh, priceless prize! 
culti- poi your min por reine messengers of pain ' Oh, blessed scene ! 
at the dull air with ceaseless strokes. —Robert C. Stewart. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING.] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


feast arriving so late in the season that the stock of substantial deli- 
cacies, besides Southern vegetables and fruits, is extensive and excellent. 
Great pains are taken by dealers to dress their stands and set out the 
food temptingly Easter week. Smilax and other creeping foliage is 
arranged around stalls, vegetables and fruits are laid in cushions of 
green, and fish are placed on platters and prettily garnished. 
FISH. 

North river shad, which, as a rule, put in an appearance between the 

14th and 20th of March, did not this year start their run, which is still 


lower in price than in former years. Roe shad cost 60 cents, and bucks 
3ocents. The first Florida shad arrived this year January 15th. About 
twenty thousand of these fish are brought annually to New York; they 


range in price for roe shad from 30 to 60 cents, and for bucks from 15 to | 
The shad that follow those from Florida are taken from the | 


25 cents. 


| Brant ducks are $1.50 a brace. 
| cost $2 a brace. 


A few spring Brant ducks arrive which 
Scotch grouse are $2 a brace. Mallard ducks are $1a 
brace. Black, teal, gray, wood, broad-bill, black-head and widgeon ducks 


LAE DEO | cost 75 cents a brace; dippers are 50 cents a brace and green wing teal 
The Easter display of food is unusually fine this week, this movable | 


ducks cost 62% cents a brace. All wild ducks vanish from market 
May rst. 
MEATS. 
The first quality of spring lamb costs $3.50 for hindquarters, and $2.50 
for forequarters. A second quality can be bought for $1 less on the 
quarter. Porter-house steak is 26 and 28 cents a pound. Sirloin steak 


| is 22 and 24 cents a pound. Round steak cost 20 cents, rib roast is 18 
| and 22 cents a pound, and sirloin roast is 25 cents a pound. Winter lam} 
| brings 18 cents a pound for hindquarters, and 15 cents for forequarters. 
| Lamb chops are 25 and 28 centsa pound. Hindquarters of mutton are 


Ogeechee river, Georgia; they are as large as those caught in the North | 


river, and much finer in flavor than the Florida fish. After these arrive 
Savannah river shad, and then those from North Carolina, the season 
for which closes May 1st. Following the latter come shad from the 


Potomac, Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. Then they strike the lower | 


bay and Hudson river, the fish all the time gaining in excellence. Con- 


necticut river shad, the last to appear, are the largest, fattest and best | 
flavored. Fishermen state that there is an increase in the run of shad | 
with every change of the moon, and, when that luminary is at the full, | 
there is always the heaviest catch. The first Canadian frogs’ legs are in | 


market, costing 75 cents a pound. Fresh caught mackerel, of medium 
size, are offered at 25 cents each. There are a few Spanish mackerel in 


; : ‘1 arth h lentiful b h | 16 cents and forequarters 13 cents a pound. Breast veal is 18 cents, loin 
slow, until April rth. They are not plentiful as yet, but are somewhat | -5) is 2; cents, filet veal is 28 cents, veal cutlets are 30 cents and veal 


chops are 25 cents a pound. Selected sweetbreads cost 40 and 50 cents 
each. Calves’ haslets are 50and75centseach. Fresh roasting pork and 
pork chops are 11 cents a pound. Pork tenderloins are 16 cents a pound 
and spare ribs are 8 cents a pound. Roasting pigs are $3 each. 

CORNED AND SMOKED MEATS. 


Rump corned beef brings from 12% to 15 centsa pound. Plate and 
navel corned beef costs from 8 to ro cents a pound. Philadelphia scrap- 
ple and prepared ham are out of season. Cincinnati hams cost 13 cents 
a pound. Smoked ham is 12-cents and pickled ham is 11 cents a pound. 
Westphalia ham is 30 cents a pound. Smoked shoulder is 8 cents and 
pickled shoulder costs 7 cents a pound. Smoked baconis 12 cents, dried 
English bacon is 14 cents and smoked beef brings from 14 to 18 cents a 
pound. Smoked tongues are 16 cents and pickled tongues bring 14 cents 
a pound. Bologna sausages are 12 cents and Cincinnati bologna bog- 


| nas are 22 cents a pound. Corned pork is ro cents and French larding 


market, bringing 75 cents a pound. Penobscot salmon are the delicacy | 
of fish benches; these weigh twenty-ene pounds each and sell for $1.50 a | 


pound. Red snappers are twelve and twenty pounds in weight, and are 


cents a pound. Pompano are 50 cents a pound. Whitebait cost 30 cents | 


a pound. Picked crabmeat from Baltimore arrives fresh in pails, costing | 
50 cents a pound. Live cod and haddock are 6 cents a pound. Halibut | = oictmmalgaly — 


is 18 cents a pound, and chicken halibut are 15 cents a pound. Striped 
bass are 25 cents for boiling size and 18 cents for pan bass. Lobsters 
are increasing in size and declining in price; they cost 12% cents a 
pound. Oregon salmon is 25 and 30 cents a pound, and frozen Resti- 
gouche salmon is 20 cents a pound. - Flounders are 6 cents a pound, and 
sole are 8 cents a pound. Turbot and black fish are 15 cents, and frost 
fish are 6 cents a pound. Large perch are 20 cents, while small ones 
bring 12/4 cents a pound. Sheepshead cost 18 cents a pound. North 


Carolina blue fish arrive in small quantities; these weigh about three | 


pounds each and cost 25 cents a pound. Fresh herring are 5 cents, skate 
are ro cents, salmon trout 8 cents, and white fish and pickerel are 15 cents 
a pound. Cray fish cost $4 a hundred. Shrimps, prauns and scallops 
are $1.50 a gallon. Hard-shell crabs bring $3.50 a hundred. Oysters are 
prime from the East river, Shrewsbury, and Rockaway. Culling and 
half shell sizes cost 75 cents a hundred. “Box” sizes bring $1.50 a hun- 
dred. Extra-sized clams cost 60 cents a hundred, and small ones are 
half that price. Large hard clams, opened, are 75 cents a hundred. 
Little Neck clams cost 40 cents a hundred. Mussels are 62% cents a 
bushel, and 25 cents a quart pickled. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Buck’s county pullets weighing sixteen pounds fo the pair are the 
choicest eating on poultry stands; these cost the same as capons—3o 
cents a pound. Philadelphia roasting chickens bring 25 cents a pound 
and Long Island roasting chickens are 18 cents a pound. Large Phila- 
delphia broilers are $1.75 a pair, and smaller ones cost $1.50; Long Island 
broilers bring 25 cents less on the pair. Maryland chickens weigh one 
pound and bring 50 cents each. Stewing chickens and scalded fowls are 
12. cents a pound. Bucks’ County fowls are 16 cents a pound. Turkeys 
bring 15, 18, and 20 cents a pound, the latter being the price for 
those from Rhode Island, considered the best at this time. Ducklings 
and mongrel ducks cost 20 cents and ducks 18 cents a pound. Goslings 
and mongrel geese are 20 cents, and geese are 15 cents a pound. Squabs 
are 35 cents each or $4 a dozen. Both domestic and flight pigeons are $3 
adozen. English snipe are 20 cents and New Jersey snipe 35 cents each. 
Plover are 25 cents and grass plover 30 cents each. Corn plover bring 
$1.50 a dozen. Corn snipe cost $1 a dozen. Small birds and small snipe 
used for game pies are 50 cents a dozen. Reed birds are $1.50 a dozen 
and rice birds are 75 cents a dozen. English pheasants cost $3.50 a 
brace. Guina fowls and swans are $1.50 each. Wild geese bring $i 
each. Canvas back ducks cost $3 a brace. Red heads are $1.75 a brace. 


| are 14 cents. 
| pound. 


a favorite boiling fish; they cost 10 cents a pound. Green turtle is 20 | prices still remain 36 conts a pound for the best article. 


pork is 14 cents a pound. Corned spare ribs are 7 cents a pound. 
BUTTER AND EGGS. 


Fine creamery butter and New State butter arrive in larger lots, but 
Good table but- 
ter can be had for from 25 to 35 cents a pound. Philadelphia roll butter 
has declined to 38 cents a pound. Eggs continue very plentiful. Twenty 
Long Island eggs are 18 for 25 cents. 
Duck eggs being 30 cents, goose eggs 60 cents and turkey eggs 80 cents 
a dozen. 
VEGETABLES. 

Scotch Magnum Bonum potatoes which boil white and mealy are con- 
sidered the best at present. They cost $2.25 a bag. Maine Rose and 
Burbanks being $2.50 a barrel, and Queen of the Valley cost $2.75 a bar- 
rel. Bermuda potatoes continue scarce and dear. They cost $20 a bar- 
rel and $1.25 a half peck. Red onions cost $3.50 a barrel and 30 cents a 
half peck. White onions are $4 a barrel and 35 cents a half peck. 
Cauliflowers cost 50 cents each. Charleston asparagus is in three 
qualities which bring 50, 70 and go cents a bunch. New carrots are 
5 cents a bunch. Bermuda beets bring 8 cents a bunch. Cucumbers cost 
3o cents each. Fresh tomatoes are 50 cents a quart. Green peas bring 
75 cents a half peck, String beans are 30 cents a quart. Okras are 50 
cents a hundred. Dried okras is 40 cents a quart. Lettuce is 5 and 8 
cents a head. Mushrooms are 60 cents a pound. Radishes and red pep- 
pers are 5 cents abunch. Spinach is 15 cents ahalf peck. Russian tur- 
nips cost 25 cents and white turnips 35 cents a half peck. Celery is 
nearly exhausted, small heads bring 25 and 35 cents. Bermuda onions 
bring 20 cents a quart. Fresh dandelion is 15 cents a quart. Pie plant 
is prime and 10 cents a bunch. Cranberries continue plentiful and 10 
cents a quart. : 

FRUIT. 

Watermelons are arriving from Nassau; they are of medium size and 
are sweet; they cost $1.25 each. No more oranges are arriving from 
Florida. California seedless blood oranges are the best. They bring 40 
and 50 cents adozen. Strawberries are much improved. They cost 40 
and 60 cents a box. Sapodillas are 60, 75 cents and $1 a dozen. Hot- 
house grapes bring $5 a pound.. Malaga grapes cost 50, 75 cents and S1 
apound. Three pounds of Catawba grapes sell for 75 cents. Califor- 
nia pears hold out sound and fine-flavored; they bring from $1.50 to 
$3.50 a dozen. Yellow bananas are 40 cents a dozen; Red ones cost 
from 50 to 60 cents a dozen. Messina lemons are 20 and 30 cents a dozen. 
Florida pineapples are prime and quite plentiful ; they are from 30 to 50 
cents each. Cocoanuts bring from 6 to 10 cents each. Grape fruit cost 
$1 a dozen. 

FOREIGN FRUITS. 

Valencia raisins are 12 cents a pound; Muscatels are 14 cents a pound. 
Citron is 32 cents a pound. Turkish prunes are 5 cents: French prunes 
Smyrna figs are 15 cents, and Persian dates are 8 cents a 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THESE PRESENTS, Thur while 
sundry and almest countless ‘Tmitations- 
f and Substitutes for lorgan's Sons Sapolio are fered. hy unscrupulous parties, whe do 
nt hesitate te represent them as fhe original article, ee 


Chis Trdenture WITNESSETH, Thr there is but. one Jap 


lio 
te wit:—the original article manufactured’ by 


the Enoch Mongan's Sons Co, & New York, unsurpassed in queliy, in popularity, 
many orginal modes 


ond widely known not only through its:own merits, but ‘throug 
shich have been adopted to Intreduce. it.to the attention of .the 
sincerest flattery. Cheapness is a, poor proof of’ quality. Cheap 
initetions ore doubly doubtful, The most critical communities are 
fhe mest liberol purchasers of Japolio, which they invoriobly ~ 
find to be werth the price they peasy for it. 


Waness Wuercor, we hereby 
a great seal and our corporate title, 


Enocy Morcan’s Sons Co. 


For Liver Disease 


And Kidney complaints, the safest and | Of the Liver yields readily to the cura- 
most efficacious medicine is Aycr’s Sar-| tive powers of Ayer’s Sarsonorilla. ** For 
aparilla, **I was greatly troubled with | several years I suffered from Liver Com- 
loss of appetite, oppressive weukness,| plaint, accompanicd with severe head- 
severe pain in the small of my back, and | aches, pains in the back and side, and 
had all the symptoms of a serious dc-| difficulty of breathing. I was unable to 
rangement of the Liver and Kidneys. A| work, and continued so until I took 
few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla com-| Aycr’s Sarsaparilla. After using this 
pletely restored my health. —John Wylie, | medicine, a short time, I was entirely 
88 Moody st., Lowell, Mass. cured. — Fred. J. Hoppe, Kewannee, Wis. 


yer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Drepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


ISVA 


SEWING SiLK BLACK 
/soRTED 25 CTS. PER. OUNCE 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 


The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. Es-|, A full assortment of above as well as of the cele- 
pecially desirable as an ont dyepeptic, invigorating | brated EUREKA KNITTING SILK, WASH 


cverage, requiring no boiling. not to be had of | ETCHING SILK and MY 
your grocer, we will mail, prepaid, sample tin for 4oc. FILOSENE for ART FMBROIDERY 
For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Phila. 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
F. KNAPPE, 


424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. » aay PEER LESS 


UPHOLSTERER AND INETRIOR DRAPERER, a, 4 SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 


FIREPLACE GRATES. 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 


ting P f Three 
olstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
Fringes, etc. anu” in 
ALSO Perfectly clean and free from dust. 
Costs little more than a common 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to = 


look like new. In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
Also old Ones Made Over Hair Handpicked nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 
... This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 
The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass, 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & C0., Pitishurgh, Pa 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Unquestionably the best.” —Medical Press. 

‘* We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactor: a” in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Phila. 

** For toilet purposes, skin di , and hing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever 
used.” —New England Medical Monthly. 

“I use Packer's Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


25 cents per cake. 


All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


HORTHAND personaly. 


ituations procured all pupils when competent’ 
end for We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.¥. 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—** We have 
watched the effects of Crospy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
S88 suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.”? 
“Crossy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.”’ ae or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


GAUNTLET BRAND 


% MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


DURKEES| 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis prepared with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and Lest ; 


and will keep good for years. 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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Goov HOUSEKEEPING, 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Pus.isHERs. 
CLarK W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 


111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BuILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


HOLYOKE, Mass. May 1, 1886. New York CITY. 


Goov HousEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. ‘These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 

tered Letter. 


Note, Money Order or Regis 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. , 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—“ANNA MarRiA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. _ 

2.—* COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Hinding. 

3.—* TWENTY-S1x Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4-—“ DoMEsTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE CorTaGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, [l- 
luminated Cloth 

.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* MRS. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; r1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—‘‘ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “CAMP CooKERY”’ in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HOoUuUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘‘ ICE CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
12m. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

to.—* Miss PARLOA’S CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
COOKING ;” o pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Iffustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—* THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—* BREAKFAST, ‘LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. : 

14.—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


— copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “‘ Bosron Cook Kook,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages: with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘* WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep, 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


pny meee of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY.” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons, Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


18.—*‘ CATHERINE OWEN’s NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—* CHOICE DisHEs AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. : 

21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—‘* NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 


| dery and Drawn Work, by ‘“‘ Jenny June;”’ 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 


Paper Cover. 

23.—** LADIES MANUAL OF Fancy Work,” by “Jenny June;” 06 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. : 

24.—* WHaT Every ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
Over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, tlic 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—“*THE USAGES OF THE SEsT SociETY,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery ba clothing for children, Mother's 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27 —“* HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘*GOLDEN DEEDS,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the ‘‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRaryY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth : 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,-“* The Secret of a Good Memory ;” 

Sleep and Sleeplessness ; 4,-“*Common Mind Troubles; ” In 
ase of Accident;” 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—“‘ A Boy’s WORKSHOP; ”’ 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


31.—*A YEAR’s COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


2.—“‘ HEALTH AND HoME LipRAry” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth : 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” “In Case of 
Accident,” “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


33--A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from ry byaew wey It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching si!k 
are also included. i 

$3.—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of a» 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. Wit 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is e- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, tw hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. __ It is steeped with suitable design ready to be worked and mace 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag ; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. Itis stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

2 a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 

39.—“* KENSINGTON AND LusTRE PAINTING,” ‘‘ KENSINGTON 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” “NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a Duster-Case for holding dusting cloths, and a Laun- 
dry-Bag for holding soiled clothes. These are both made of fine twilled 
eons linen, and stamped with suitable patterns ready to be worked and 
made up. 
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Goop HouUSsSEKEEPING. 


REGULAR IMPORTED 
TEA and COFFEE. 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. If any reader of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING willsend 30 cents to the proprietor to pay 
for packing and postage, they will receive a one-pound 
package of this new coffee with full directions for 
using, and a trial order is solicited. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


TTENTION LADIES !! Every one should plant 
the luscious Lucretia and Mammoth Dewberry in 
their garden.—sweet, delicious, productive. Straw 
berry and Raspberry plants. Ornamental trees. For 
Price-Lists writeto BAILEY & HANFORD, 
(On IIL C. R. R.) Makanda, Jackson Co., Il. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 
all purposes. A Laun Esa or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soa 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
ae > or sore hands. Send us seven 
Vrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to a club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $s, £7 and $10 orders 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this ublication, and we will send you illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


“GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“WOOD'S” PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 
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GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and Invalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. x by mail, 

r Home Granula Wo., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Imperial Furniture Polish and General Cleaner is 

he best article for cleaning your furniture and var- 

nished wood work. . Any one can use it. On receipt 

of 25 cents we will send a bottle by express paid to any 

part of the United States or Canada. The price 

named will not, as a rule, pay the expressage. but we 

take this method of introducing the article, and should 

you desire a second bottle, ask your store keeper for it. 
THE BRIDGEPORT Woop FINISHING Co.. 

G. M. BreiniG, Agt. New Milford, Conn. 


Furniture ATTENTION! Easton’s 
t 


44th YEAR. 


The Creat Farm, Industrial and Stock 
Periodical of the South. 

It embraces in its constituency the intelligent, 
progressive and substantially successful farm- 
ers of the South, and as an advertising medium 
for the Merchant, Manufacturer, Stock Raiser 
and Professional Man,is ABSOLUTELY UNFQUALLED. 
Space judiciously employed in its columns is al- 
ways remunerative. 


Advertisements, perline,- - - - 30. 
Subscription, per annum, - - $1.50. 


Address, CULTIVATOR PUB. CO, 
P. 0. Drawer 8. ATLANTA, GA. 


The Franklin Publishing House 
Is the Leading Book and Job Printing, 
Blank Book and Electrotyping 
House in the South, 

CONSULT US BEFORE PLACING ORDERS. 

JAS. P. HARRISON & CO., 


Geo. W. Harrison, ) 32 & 34 W. Alabama St. 
Sec’y & Treas’r. ATLANTA, Ga. 


C. 
A Beautiful Panel Picture. 


In order to advertise Mellin’s Food 
in every home, we will mail, on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps, (to pay postage), 
a beautiful panel picture, printed in 
twelve colors. Size, 18x28 inches. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
40, 41, 42 & 43 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. 


GOLD PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’ 


Breaks 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\ and istherefore far more economi- 
4 cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stampto A. W. 
Dayton, Ohio, for large lliustrated Price 
List of NEw_and SEcOND-HAND MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PROPHYLACTIC 
TOOTH BRUSH. 

Universally endorsed by Den- 

tists. With the Curved Handle, 

Tapered Head, Contour of Bris- 

ties, and Tuft at the End, all 

L, the teeth, even in the simall- 

est mouth, can be pestocsly 
cleansed. Patented. 


ONLY BRUSH 
MADE FOR 
Cleaning Artificial Teeth. 


With the Long Tuft of. Stiff 
Unbleached Bristles, and the 


FLORENCE MA 


Children’s Teeth preserved by the CHTLD’S PROPHYLACTIC, 
For Sale by Dentists, Druggists, and Stationers, or sent post-paid for 
35 cents, Child’s Size, 25 cents. 
NUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 


ing hotels in Boston. 


Should the bottle be 


Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It -is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis ; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 
other prominent Hotels in New York. Tremont House, 
Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 
Palmer and ‘Tremont Houses in Chicago, 
and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 


accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 


ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 
GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 
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iv Goop HousEKEEPING. 


MODERN FOODS AND DRINKS. 


Articles of food that were little known not many years ago, or 
not known at all, are now within the reach of all. It is the desire 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to call attention, from time to time, to 
some of these food preparations that are above the common or- 
der, that have interesting descriptions, that are new, or that have 
new methods of manufacture, to the end that they may find new 
consumers, if they are worthy. 

Lime juice of fine quality comes from the little island of Mont- 
serrat, one of the Antilles. The first lime orchards were planted 
on the island in 1852, and now the plantations of the Montserrat 
Company cover more than 600 acres and contain 120,000 trees. 
The ordinary lime juice sold is made from the wild fruit found in 
Jamaica, Tahiti and elsewhere. In Jamaica the negroes go about 
the country squeezing the fruit they find under the scattered trees 
into a pail, and this juice is bought for a few pence a gallon. But 
lime juice decomposes rapidly when exposed to the tropical air and 
acquires a disagreeable taste in a few hours, as many people have 
noticed who have bought the juice in this country. It is claimed 
that the only pure lime juice to be had in the market is the Mont- 
serrat juice, of which 150,000 gallons are exported annually. The 
juice, protected from injury by the hot air, is taken to England in 
casks and there clarified and bottled. Its uses as a beverage and 
medicinal agent are well known. It is a remedy for scurvy, 
scrofula, all skin diseases, gout and indigestion, is gratefully 
drank in fevers and is an excellent summer beverage. The aro- 
matic Montserrat is the lime juice combined with aromatics, 
making clove, jargonelle, peppermint, pineapple, raspberry and 
strawberry cordials, which are blended with water, aerated or not. 
There is a Montserrat quinine cordial, a sarsaparilla cordial, a 
bitters, and a sauce. 

The New Era Coffee is made from white winter flint wheat by 
Putnam’s patented process of treating, steaming, drying and roast- 
ing. It is especially intended for those who must abstain from 
drinking true coffee and for young children. It is warranted not 


to injure the most delicate organization and, on the other hand, to 
be healthful, nutritious, strengthening and devoid of nervous ex 
citation. 

The Boston Brown Bread mixture is a flour that is a combina- 
tion of Indian corn, amber wheat, white rye and barley oats. 
which, with a little molasses and water, is made ready for the oven 
in two minutes, making the “genuine olden time Boston brown 
bread.” 

The Boston Breakfast Gem Flour is self rising and contains 
all the food properties of the entire wheat kernel. It cooks in 
fifteen minutes and makes breakfast gems, griddle cakes, muffins, 
biscuit and puddings. 

Rowntree’s Vanilla Queen Chocolate, powdered, is an im- 
ported prepared chocolate, delicately flavored with vanilla, and is 
prepared for the table in one minute. Rowntree’s Rock Coca in 
Powder is an imported preparation of coca and sugar only, the 
coca not being robbed of its nourishing constituents, nor its deli- 
cate flavor. It can be prepared for use in a moment. 

Gibson’s imported Fruit Tablets contain these flavors: Acidu- 
lated, almond, apricot, barley sugar, butter scotch, chocolate, 
chocolate and vanilla, clove, cinnamon, cherry, Everton coffee, 
Gibson’s cough, Gibson’s favorite, ginger, greengage, honey, hore- 
hound, lime-fruit, Langtry, lemon, linseed cough, mint humbugs, 
mixed fruit, malt, musk, orange, pear, pineapple, plum, raspberry, 
rose, red currant, strawberry, thirst quenchers, tip-top, tolu, vanilla, 
wintergreen, “1801.” Sawyer’s Precipitated Bluing Crystals, 
strong and soluble, are used in the laundry, and give a beautiful 
ultramarine tint to the clothes, in place of the dull tint generally 
seen. This bluing is kept in the laundry in liquid form, ready for 
use;-it requires no tying in rags to prevent its spotting; it does 
not soil the hands or clothing in using; it is not necessary to blue 
the water a number of times while rinsing the clothes. Wright « 
Rich of New York, Boston and Chicago, are the sole importers 
and agents in the United States of the foreign goods, and are the 
proprietors of the New Era Coffee. 


O YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Write 
to the Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and 
secure territory to canvass for subscriptions. Easy 
Work, Good Pay. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
MAss. 
New York Office, No. 111 Broadway. 


i1ssc. 


THE MISSES’ STOCK, 


IMPORTERS 


Berlin Zeph Embroideries, Canvas, Silks, Beads. 
Chenille, Arrasene, Felts, Plushes, Pongee, 
Sateen, Etc., Etc. 


ALWAYS 


Mention this Paper when writing to 
Advertisers. 


qualityofwork 

it is unequalled, 

while for Lightness 

f draft it excels, by a 

large per centage, any 

other Lawn Mower 
made. 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s 


STANDARD Writing Paper and 


>MANUF’G CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Stamping and Designing. Art Embroideries. 


Instruction Books and Samples of 
all kinds of work. 


Novelty Braids and French Cotton for Laces. Fast 
Color Embroidery Cotton. 


GERMAN KNITTING 
Assortment in Stamped Linens, Etc. 
Dyeing and Cleaning. Curtains and Laces done Up. 


59 and GI Court St., Brooklya, W. Y. 


PARKER'S 00 STAMPING 

For ‘Embroidery and. and Painting, ALWAYS AHEAD!! 

a MOREOF THEM! Best vet offered ! 


wader a4 i, stamped silk, In 
Mammoth Ca! 


100 ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


Tae or tats Ovrrit is Goop Userut Patrerns. 
They are not a lot of worthless little patterns crowded to- 
a De. <4 sheet, every pattern fs useful. 


of the — FREE. 


riptio 
ti c 
"ay Mall Rf fac giving co 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and Crotchet Book, elegant pat- 
terns, l0cts. Outfit and both books, $1.15, 
Direct to T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


The “ New Easy” Lawn Mower, 
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g 
- 
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Medium Size « “* New Easy.’ 


Envelopes, made by Wuitinc 


Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


Surpea] oy], 


You will find them the best 


‘saduay pur 0} 


for correspondence and all the 


Ul 


uses of polite society. Cream 
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and Azure, rough and smooth 
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VICAT COLE’S LATEST WORK, 
Etched by Chauval, 
na- 
a “AUTUMN LEAVES SHOE DRESSING 
it J Absolutely the best. Softens and Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
ren leather, Makes ladies’ commend it. Is economical. Take 
a 3 shoes look new, not varnished. no other. Beware of imitations, 
wn One of the most exquisite modern etchings. BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., NEW YORK. 
“SUBMERGED FILTER 
in 
ns. New etchings. “ ADAPTED TO ANY 
| “THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS.” - Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 
NOW IN USE. 
18 ‘ The * SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
in David Law. want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. or he purest is that which 
= tops and percolates through the soil till it 
e “ ” reaches the valle ow. 
eli THE BLUE BAG, This Filter is ta imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
. the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
(A Hunting They Would Go.) as from the crystal 
du- dirty, can be a brush. 
‘ sc ” e Filter can laced in position or removed in a moment. 
ite, MODERN RIGHTS, It can be refilled’ by any cersen in ten minutes, at an expense of 
re- Landelle, and numerous others, of the most recent declan, or 
gs ‘This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
F * ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 
TY, Engravings, Etchings, Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 
als, oom 13 Record Building. 
fu Photographs and Gravures, . PHILADESPUIA JuLy 16, 1885. 
ly Beautiful and novel decorated Mirrors for ladies bou- ilter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
> over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, I 
for oirs. Picture Frames, the best. gladly recommend it to the wee of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
Des the Schuylkill or ang O. La. PERRY 
; ours Sincerely, . La. F. 
lue ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS. 
SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
ipt of stamp. (LIMITED.) 
ers ee 43 University Place, NEW YORK. 
the | OFFICES, (023 chestnut Street, PHILA. 
J AMES - ARLE & SONS W. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, and Treasurer, 
. NEW YORK. 
No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S MONTHLY TALKS 
Addressed to the women of America on all subjects connected with the | The sermons, printed in full as delivered, are specially reported by the 
home aad kindred themes have been unanimously commented upon by | private stenographers of Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage, are published 
the press of America as one of the most sensible series of articles ever only after personal revision and correction of the preachers, and are 
. written by a woman, and have become a recognized feature in 7he Brook- under their direct authority and supervision. They are printed in a 
2's lyn Magazine, in which they are published each month. Mrs. Beecher’s | large, clear type, and in a manner to specially adapt them for preserva- 


topic in April number (now ready) is: ‘* Zhe Modern Woman and Dress.” 
Besides Mrs. Beecher’s monthly articles, each number of Zhe Brook- 
lyn Magazine contains :— 
The Only Authorized, Revised and Thoroughly Reliable 
Reports of the Sermons of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


| 


tion in book form if desired. 


IS Ne other publication in America publishes the sermons of these fa- 
mous preachers as delivered from their pulpits. 

In its literary Cepartment, the magazine presents to its readers each 
month over 50 pages of the brightest 


STORIES, POEMS, ARTICLES, 


And a crisp miscellany of entertaining literature by the best known 
writers in America, making it in all the highest and cheapest American 
magazine published. 

Its list of contributors, who have already appeared in its columns, in- 
clude Archdeacon Farrar, John G. Whittier, ‘‘ Marion Harland,” E. P. 
Roe, Julian Hawthorne, Margaret E. Sangster, Admiral Porter, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Will Carlton, Lyman Abbott, DD., Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, Secretary Bayard, Joaquin Miller, etc., etc. 


“WHEN SHALL OUR YOUNG WOMEN MARRY?” is nota- 
bly discussed in the April issue by Louisa M. Alcott, Lucy Larcom, 
Helen Campbell, Louise Chandler Moulton, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Julia 
C. R. Dorr, Mary L. Booth, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Beecher, Mrs. Admiral 
Dahigren, etc., etc. 


7 T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 
TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. - - 


Specimen Copy Ten Cents if Good HOUSEKEEPING is mentioned. 


It is a magazine for the home in every sense of the word, giving over 1500 PAGES of the best reading matter for 


Address, THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 7 Murray St., New York City, N. Y. 


Twenty Cents per Single Number. 
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TOKOLOGY 


STRAWBERRIES 
And Other Fruits. Brentwood, N. Y. 


BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 


versation, by Dr. Rich. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, 5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all ed, TRIPLE WALLED 
juestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, CHARCOAL FILLED and 
art 1., MEISTER Liberal terms to RHING CO, METAL LINED, maki 
Five Wallsinall. Soli 
He.uld Building, Boston, Mass. Iron Shelves and Air- 


ety. 

and 

I] k Instant relief. Final cure in 10 on, and 

a never returns. No purge, no salve, no 
suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple remed 

Free by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THE LEONARD 


CLEANABLE, with Mov- 


Tight Locks. Great vari- 


Freight allowed. Write 
for catal 


paper. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMP’Y, 


For families, grocers 
hotels, ices low. 


logue. Mention 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 
of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 
E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


ESTABLISHED 1822. 


HURLBUT PAPER CO.’S 


FRENCH LINEN 


Correspondence Papers, 


In Fashionable Sizes, in boxes with Envelopes 
to match. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
Paris, 1878. Centennial, Phila., 1876. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Extra Quality of Linen Folios, Superfine 
Flat and Fo wy Papers of Highest 
rade. 


Co. 
SOUTH LEE, MASS. 


WHO ARE 


THEY ? 


This question was asked in’a recent number of The Home and School Supplement. They are all Ameri- 
cans: four statesmen—one living ; three poets- one living; one humorist—living; one inventor—living; one 
novelist—living. To any reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING who answers the question correctly we will send 
The Supplement for one year at half price. If your answer be not correct your dollar will pay for the Maga- 


zine for six months only. 


by 


The Supplement is a beautifully illus- 


trated magazine. 


The current numbers 


contain full page portraits and interesting 
biographies of Edison, Mark Twain. Long- 
fellow, Edwin Booth, Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, John 


Edward Eggleston, 


noted persons; 


FAVORABLY 


MAGA 


Year in Advance. 


Address, 


B. Gough, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Rev. E. P. Roe, 


Will Carlton, Bret 


Harte, Miss Rose Cleveland, A. T. Stew- 
art, John Wanamaker, and many other 
short stories by noted 
writers; readings and recitations; home 
reading ; illustrated articles, etc. 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPARES 


WITH THE 


BEST ILLUSTRATED 


ZINES. 


SUBSCRIPTION: Two Dollars per 


The Supplement Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FLOWER SEEDS, Beautiful ROSES, 


Summer and other Flowering 


BULBS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
HENRY K. SIMONS, Greenfield, Mass. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’s factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or tal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


UNIVERSITY 


Is an Incorporated Institution located at 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


Being an Association of upwards of 


Fifty Professors, 


All distinguished specialists of leading American 
colleges. It teaches by correspondence, 
any person in any study, at a nom- 
inal expense. It is unique, 
grand, philanthropic. 


It has all the regular college courses, leading to the 
2 usual college 


DEGREES. 


Full information given in the Correspondence U'- 
versity Journal, a 16 page monthly, sample copy of 
which will be mailed for ten cents. Address as above. 
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ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES UR STA’ 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PHENOL SODIQUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 
Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries; re- 
lieving pain instantly, and rapidly healing the w ound- 


ed 
Gives and permanent relief in BURNS, 
SCALDS, PCHt LBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS or 


BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description. 

Internally.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA, YEL- 
LOW, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other 
eve 

In N. ASAL CATARRH, Feetid Discharges from the 
LAR, OZZENA, Affections Of the ANTRU IM and CAN- 
CEROUS AFF. vith oe it is a bvon to both Physician 
und Patient, by Druggists and General Dealers. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET 


BROS., 76 Union St., Boston 


M USI CA HOUSEHOLD 


ts or persons out of employment, either 
ladies or a, and the address of your3S. 8. Su = 
and any music teacher you ma: Lpnow, we will send t 
MESSENGER to you free fill Jan. OR send address of 
5.8. Supt. and music and» 5 TWO CENT Ths 
MESSENGER will be sent as 


LADIES’ DEL, 


DELICHT 
Contains fifty full size Perforated Patterns suitable 


Stamping Outfit for $1.00. 

for Table Scarfs, Banners, Tidies, Sofa Pillows, &c.; 
One full Alphabet ; One good Felt Tidy stamped and 
materials to work it; One box Blue Powder, with di- 
rections for using without heat or cleansing of pat- 
terns; One Pad; One Distributor; also, Receipt for 
White Indelible Stamping. Send me $1.00 and your 
initials, and you will receive by return mail this 
entire outfit and a beautiful monogram. Lustra 
Painting Outfit, $2.00, Paris Tinting Outfit 
with sample and instructions, only $2.00, 

E. G. REMINGTON, 130 Tremont St., Boston. 


IF YOU WANT 


To know all about California and the Pacific Coast, at 
the same time obtain one of the Best Papers 
or the 


Weekly Alta California. 


It conten of Choice Reading Matter 
every week. d Postal Card Request for Free 
Sample Copy. 


ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB. CO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
The Weekly Alta California, One Year, 

(Postage Free) - - $1 50 
Daily Alta California, One Year, - $6 00 


POWDERS. Among the curiosities shown at 
uwich Castle is a vase that was taken from an Egyp- 
tian catacomb. It is full of a mixture of gum-resins, 
&c., which evolve a Tey odor to the present day, 
akong probably years old. In the manufact- 
ure of Metcalf’s Sashet ‘owders, the permanence of 
Se -resins and musk has been combined with fragrant 
ks, roots and blossoms, and in every instance an 
odor is produced that represents exactly the flower 
whose name it bears. Sample of Violette sent upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps and this adver- 

tisement. THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, *Mass. 


MRS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
Pickles and Mince Meat, in 
G Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and ros sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn. 


IN STAMPS will bring you 12 
C. Separate Packets 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDS. 
New Dwarf Pom Marigold, Callio 
Nigella, ay le Mixed Zinnia, Oscar iid 


Sun F Flower, F ine Mixed Pansy, Nemophila, 
Mixed Petunia, Tropaelum Minus, Portulacca, — 
Tuft, Sweet Mignonette, and the Amercan Home an 
Farm for 3 months ontrial. It is a 16 paged illustrated 
remy 4 evoted to Fancy Work. Recipes, Household 
Helps, Stories, Floriculture, and kindred topics. To 
introduce it to the readers of this journal with a view 
to making permanent su ibers, we make this unex- 
ampled, liberal offer. Refer to editors of this paper. 
American Home and Farm, 
1013 Marble S8t.. Phila., Pa. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in Lyn P, 
we claim superior to any similar kind tha’ has been 
placed upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 

Send for Special Price List giving détails, etc 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 
pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 
| pereenes is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

2 pen is put up by the ream in %-ream boxes, 
wal a envelopes to match. ree. in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with envelopes to match in each 


METCALF & CO.’S SACHET 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 

tach ah the finest steel pen to with ease. 

ch : eet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 

uality. 

sy) he as is put up by the ream in %-ream boxes 
with %-M. envelopes to match. 


Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in 
each bo: tints. 


x. Cream and Azure tin 


POWERS PAPER GO., Springfield, Mass. 


New Orrice, 62 Duane St. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Greas growing and distributi 
fronts ES. We have and 


f arieties, all labeled, 
Our 


value, Two ear 
New Guide's ustrated, Free. 
Address THE DINGEE & co., 
rowers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa, 


PARKER'S jivays the Lowest! 


Heis aad Saar dealer ay Embroidery and 
itamping Materials in the World. 
ammoth Catalogue of patterns, 25 cts. 

Stampin, (black, per box. l5cts. 
25 skeins Embroider (asso colors) 13cts. 
12 knots Emb’y Floss, 25cts.; e Ba lof Tinsel, ey 
French Embroidery Cotton, per doz. skeins, 
Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) per doz. skeins, 
ine Emb’y Chenille, per skein, Scts.;perdoz., 35cts. 
Color Card, (with piece of silk of each shade), lécts. 
Linen Tidies (choose your own patterns) stamped, 
Folt Tidy (with silk to work it, four colors 
Crewels. per skein. 3 cts.; per 
iBosreged Price List of Guth and Materi- 

als, FREE, Painting outnt $1.25, Lustre 
Out $3. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


Beautiful Ever-bleooming The 


rs par 
for vases 
and personal dec- 


oration. Our free 

Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, full of infor- 

THE 'B offers a'l the best at ressonable prices 

THE BANNOCK BURN (GREENHOUSES, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
| retail of the best 
| candies in Aameion put up in elegant 


| boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
Re hed all Chicago. Try it once. 
F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGC. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


y exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
annihilates time; prevents 

urglaries; saves many steps, and is 
= just what every business man and far- 
mer should have + connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, coll es, etc., etc. The onl practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold an to work. 


Chance for agents. revious experience required. 
Circulars free. W iL ORTON, ‘Buffalo, N.Y. 


GOOD NEWS 
10 LADIES. 


GREATAMERICAN 


Greatest inducements ever of. 


ComPaNy 


Gold Band Moss Rose Din 
Decorated Toilet Set. ‘full address 


EA 
P.O. Box 289, $1 and 33 esey St., New York, 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


SENSE 
Sf CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


ealth, then Le 
wear 


FITS ALE AG ES— Infants to Adults, 
t?~ Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
= Be sure your corset is stamped 

‘|| *GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for descriptive circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


81 White Serect, NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our Watches and obtain gents, UNE, 
Bend sample of above Watch by registered mail for 
if so desired, wi 


D., with 
Send *p. O. stamps to 
ke satisfactory references to show Watch 
th. The above cut isexactly lke watch sent, 
full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 
rT, handsome gold plated cases. Keeps accurate time. 

are dissatisfied after 3@ days’ trial we will 

cheertuily refund money. whether you want engra\e.! 


No discount on above 


BRISTOL 


wanted everywhere, 
jeg 249 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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MARVELOUS PRICES! 


BOOKS MILLION 


are 


the list without ing therein many that he or sh 
ssess. }In cloth-bound form these books 
Each book is complete in itself. 
1. The Widow Bedott Papers. This is the book 
over which your grandmothers saaghed till they cried, and 
it Lg ust as funny to-day as it ever w: 
ork for Home 
is subject, containing easy 
makin fancy baskets, wall 
work, embroidery, etc., etc., pro- 

Fairy Stories for the Young. 
of fairy stories ev ever published. The childs 
be delighted with them 

he Lady ot the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
- Tel Lady of the Lake" is a romance in verse, and of all 
ba works of Scott none is more beautiful than this. 
5. Manual of Etiquetio for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
jern yo for all occasions. 
. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, giving 
lain directions for the composition of letters of every 
ind, with innumerable forms and eee 
nter E ‘ 


ven large 
of Acting Charades, ing Meer Games, Pussies, ete., 
social gatherings, private theatricals, aud eveniugs at 


; illustra 
‘Reeitations and Readings, large 
and Dialogues, for schvol exhibitions and aud 
Parlor Magic and Chemical Expert 
"7 ment: 
book which how to perform Ene 
= in magico and instructive experiments with simple 


“The Home Cook | Book and Family 
cookin, 


and hints to housekeepers, ~"e telling how to cure all com- 
on ailments by home 

ll. Mann sin ‘Fer Away Lands, 
&@ very interesting and Seeerestlye book of travels, describ- 
ing the peculiar life. habits, manners and customs of the 
oer of foreign countries; illustrated. 

2. Sixteen jomplete & Storica by Popular Auth 

i id detective stories, storic 

society life, of adventure, oft railway life, etc., all veryim 


terestin: 

. The Budget, of Wit, Humor and Fun, a larce 
collection “of the funny stories, sketches, anecdotes, poems, 
that have been written for some years ; illus’ted. 

4. Useful Knowledge for the Million, aes 
book of useful information for all, upon many and various 
ts; illustra’ 

Call led Back. A Novel, By Hugh Conway, author 


or" Dark D ays, 
16. At the 2 Worla’s Merey. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of ‘‘ The House on the Mar: 
Mildred Trevantion. = Novel. By ‘The Duch- 
‘Da: Novel. ‘By By Hugh C thor 
of Called Back? et 7 
he Mystery of, the Nolly Tree. A Novel. 
By the author of * Dora Th 
20. Shadows on the jal A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
author of Bread-and-Cheese-and-Kisses,"’ etc. 
- The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
Ne “ Mary ete, 
22. rozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
@uthor of Woman in White, 
23. Red © Form. Kovel. By Mrs. Henry 
‘Wood, author ‘of 
24. In Cupid's Net. Novel. By the Author of‘ Dora 
re 
2%. Back to the Old Home. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
Hay. guihor of * Hidden Perils.”’ ete. 
n Bowerbank’ Wife. A Miss 
Mulock, suber of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
<*. Lady Gwendoline’s A Novel. By the 
author of * Dora Thorue,"’ etc. 
Jasper Pane’s Secret. A evel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, of Flovd,”* 
eoline. A Korel, By Mary Hay, of 
Yorke.” 
30. Gabriel's Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of ** No Name,"’ etc. 
31. David Munt. A Novel. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
author of ** Fashion and Famine.”’ etc. 
$2. Hay. the Whirlwind. A Novel. Mary 
Cecil Hay. author of ‘‘ Old Middleton's Money,’ 
By mies Me Brad- 


33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. 
don, author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,"’ etc. 
on THe Mystery oF THE HeapLanps. A 
Novel. By Etta W. Pierce, author of ‘The Birth Mark."’ etc. 
. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
rie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, 


The Wo« O't,” ete. 
ge By Wilkie Collins, author 
ete. 
~~ Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 


1 Bush. A Novel. a Miss Mulock, 
author of ‘Sonn Gentleman,” 
os Barten. Novel. By George Fit, author 
or “Adam pede,” “The un on the Floss," 
OUR UNEQUALED OFFR. 
}~- — send any FOUR books for 12 ets. in stamps 
N'NE books for 85 ets, the whole 40 
Postage Stamps Note, Registered Letter, 
or Money Order and add ess at once, 
World Co., 122 Nassau St.. NY Y. 
E SKIN. Send 6 cents in stamps to A. H. 
COBB, 33 Batterymarch St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., for a valuable treatise—How to pre- 
vent Hands Chafping, and keep the skin in a 
healthful condition. 


SHORTHAN essons 


by mail or personally. Great demand for shorthand 
erks. Situations procured for students when come 
tent. Circulars free. J. W. Rosperts, Elmira, N 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. 


METHOD 
on. 
Price, $1. Ins tr tie by Mail, 
nd Stan tion y Mail, $6.00. 
DBY, Rochester, N. Y. 


36. Vale 


WRITING. home 


Best payin 
study for young ladies. £ 


SGO 


A Beautiful Pansy Bed can be more easily and —— obtained by sending to us for our Established 
ai 


Plants than in any other way. 


package. 


We offer vigorous young p 
grow them will be found to bloom constantly all summer. 
The most marked improvements ever seen in Pansies will be found in our 


nts ready k or immediate bloom. Plants as we 
Full instructions for cultivation sent with each 


NEW GIANT on TRIMARDEAU PANSY PLANTS, 


Plants for $1.00. Another specialty is Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora, a grand 


A_ new clase of Pansies of French 
origin, that will afford unbounded 
satisfaction on account ¢ their ex- 
traordinary size. The flowers are 
immense, 3 to 4 inches in diameter, 
and will astonish everyone in this 
respect and will be highly prized by 
every lover of this popular flower. 
The engraving shows the average 
size of the flowers which are <w ne 
in wonderful profusion. Our plants 
were raised trom seed of i ee 
@ finest formed flowers and of the 
richest and most varied shades of 
color, and will give exceptionally 
favorable results. The great vaive 
of this variety, and its consequent 
scarcity, has led some dealers to 
offer a spurious and different varicty 
under this name. We offer the ¢rxe 
Trimardeau,” imported by us from 
the grower in Europe, Strong, \ ig- 
orous Plants, ready for immediate 
bloom, 1 doz. for 60c., or 25 for 
$1.00. By mail, postage paid, and 
safe arrival guaranteed. (Seed, if 
desired, Soc per paper.) Our Per- 
fection Pansies, while not so 
large, are superb; those who have 
seen them say the: never saw aly- 
thing like them. The flowers are of 
dazzling brilliancy; the colors ex- 
uisite and wont’, and so deli- 
cate that no description can convey an ‘adequate idea 
of their beauty. There are over forty varieties, 
striped, spotted, bordered, and fringed, in rainbow 
coere, with rich velvet texture. 12 plants, 50c., 30 
for 1.00. (Seed, if desired, 3oc. per paper.) Will 
send 1 doz. Giant, and 1 doz. Perfection BR ni 
ant— 


easily grown—very showy and attractive, lasting in bloom for months, is perfectly hardy ielahere. 


needs no protection of any kind, and is the finest hardy shrub in cultivation. It 
in July at a time when no other ‘shrub is in flower, the flowers remaining beautiful until destroye 


rows 3 to 4 feet high, blooms 
by frost. 


he flowers are pure white, afterwards changing to pink, and are borne in a clusters, often a 


foot long and nearly as much in diameter 


t creates a sensation wherever seen, an 
tion than any plant we have ever sold. 40c. each, 3 for $1. 00. 
Japan Ivy, known in this country as the ** Boston Creeper.” 
#1.00. Any of these articles sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, and safe arrival 
Beautiful Garden at the least expense, send for our Seed and 


as given more satisfac- 
We also offer Ampelopsis Veitchii, t\c 
It is the finest hardy climber. 30c. each, 4 for 
aranteed. If you want a 


Plant Catalogue. Very complete, handsomely 


illustrated, artistic, and of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. Sent free to all readers of Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING. enclosing stamps to pay. postage. 
Majesty,” colored from nature, life-size, wil 
copy of Catalogue. 


i A beautiful Lithograph of the new rose, “ Her 
be sent, securely packed in roller, on recei 
Address, F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, P. 


t of 12c., including 
P. 0. Box N.Y 


City 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT at the Union 
Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, New York. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 843 Broadway, 
and 57 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 


This cpen cut shcws the STONE DISC USED IN ALL 
OUR FILTERS, and the separate patented ice chamber now 


perfected, 
MINGLE WITH THE FILTERED WATER. 


in our China Filters. THE ICE DOES NOT 
These 


Filters are intended for dining rooms, offices and public halls. 
They are beautifully formed, tastefully decorated, and wil! be 
an ornament wherever placed. Our brown stone jar is intended 
as a cheap filter for the kitchen and butler’s pantry. 


Remember that to have perfect filteration the process must 
be slow. ‘This is nature’s law, and the very stones used in the 
Gate City Stone Filters have been acting as filters in nature’s 


wonderful laboratory for thousands of years. 
slowly, but comes pure. 
the filth with it. 


The water comes 
Any quick process of filteration takes 
It is as easily cleaned as a water bucket. 


Send for price iists to 


843 Broadway, or 57 E. 13th St., N. Y. 


Please menticn Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


T setting, etc., easy, 
rinted directions. y 
usiness, home use or 

“money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for cata logue of Presses, 

Type, Paper, Cards, &c., 

to the factory. 

Kelsey & Oo. Meriden, Ot. 


WHAT TO EAT 


AND 
HOW TO EAT IT. 


An interesting Lecture by B. F. BEARDSLY, M. D.. 
of Binghamton, N. Y., on this all-important subject 
= Sree on application | to every reader 
oop HOUSEKEEPING 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. iil 


ity of Stationery for t eir you free a royal, valuable, sample box easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassin 

correspondence should in- of goods that will put you in the way of We have good demand for our work, and furnish 

quire for Crane’s Ladies’ ing more money at once than any- | steady e ployment. Address with stam} 

Note Fapeus and Envel- | thing else in America Both sexes of all ages can live CROW! N MEG. CO., 294 Vine St., incinnati, oO. 
8 to match (the old and | at home and work in spare time, or all the time. Cap-| _ 

rei iable line). These goods | ital not required. We will start you. Immense pay | ALWAYS MENTION 


sure for those who start at once. 
are presented in Superfine Stinson & Co., Portland, Main.| Grooad Eiousekeeping, 


E 
‘being when writing to Advertisers. 


unsurpassed in Purit 
Tone, and Beautiful So t 


§0i1D EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
“THe CARVER’S FRIEND.” FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 


Afew strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge, 

whic) every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy for . GREAT SAVING TO CAR- 
bic or kitchen use. Made of Pst Turkish Emery, Almost Indestructible. PETS AND OIL CLOTHS, 
ith steel wire in center, and will last for Price, 
ith fine Rosewood or Coco Bolo handle, 85 cents, Good Housekeepers will consult their own 


-wood handle, 60 cents. interests by adopting them wherever great 


11 South Water St., Cleveland, 0. _ <— wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. All our goods : 
Rubber Mat. are stamped. Avoid imitations. Stair Tread. 


who prefer to ANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen to take light 
LADIES use Eves a i ( IFT: Send 10 cents postage, and we will mail \ work at their own homes. @3 to @4 a day 


= 


FFE JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 15 Park Row, NEW YORE. 


& EFFERY 
N.FRANKLIN ST. THE BEST < 
FORS2PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . < =" 
SIZES, 387060 INCHES. PRICES 3 


guarantee the LOVELL” WASHER 

and do it: do it easicr and in less time any other 
hin the world. Warranted five years, and if it don't =i the 
clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


OIL and GREASE SPOTS 
from all wearing apparel 


GROCERYMAN does not brated KEYSTONE WRING 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. 
& postal forfurther 


TOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 


—THE— SUBSCRIBES FOR TEE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


——ISSUES—— 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ART JOURNAL 
Oi every Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment | 
fo: Personal Benefit—aLu containing liberal Von-forfeiture pro- 
visions. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


Indemnifying the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- —or— 
ju:y, with Principal Sum in case of Death. 


Fruits and Flowers. 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 


P: .id-Up Cash Capital, $600,000 In twelve monthly parts. The whee containing colored 


plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 


; Total Assets, + - - $8,055,533.39 introduction of new varieties. 
bs. Total Liabilities, - - 5,966,723.00 
4 ‘ Surplus to Policy-holders, - - $2,088,810.39 $3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 
Amount paid Life Policy-holders, - - $3,165,338.38 
“ Accident Policy-Holders, -  $7,741,252.94 
a Total Losses Paid,  - $10,906,591.32 MENSING & STECHER, 
4 Ali Claims paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- ROCHESTER, as, ea 
4 factory proofs. 
a ie JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. ( We make a specialty of colored plates for catalogues and plate books 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. | for Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$L. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 25¢ 
Kill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in1 Minute, 25c. 
_Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


FLORENCE FILOSELLE, 


(FILLING SILK) 


Made of Best Italian Silk, Ori- 
ental Dyes, full-length skcins. 
The best silk for Art Embr: id- 
ery. To guard against imp. -i- 


aouasoj4 


tion, see that each skein is !a- 
beled ** Florence,” 
shade No. —. 


Nonotuck Silk Go., 


Sole Manuf'rs. 


RECLAIMED. 


““We once were factious, fierce and wild, | And now we're civil, kind and good, 


To peaceful arts unreconciled ; And keep the laws as people should. 
Our blankets smeared with grease and stains We wear our linen, lawn and lace, Sold by leading dealers. 
¢ From buffalo meat and settlers’ veins. As well as folks with paler face. 
x, Through summer's dust and heat content, And now I take, where’er we go, Our latest Book on Knitting, 
. From moon to moon unwashed we went; ‘This cake of Ivory Soap to show with samples of Knitting nd 
‘ But Ivory Soap came like a ray What civilized my squaw and me, Etching Silk, sent on receiy of 
Of light across our darkened way. And made us clean and fair to see.” atk conte in stemgpes. 


NONOTUCK SILK 


FLORENCE, MAS-s. 


$03 


809 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IvoRY SOAP. 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, all 
Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 


One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
1ENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. I. 

_ The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero. S. B. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 

comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 

J. B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The grate heats a room 13 x 13 feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. W. H. WETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The grate in the north end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 

= it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 

he bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched 

ith frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero. 
Wo. S. THompsoN, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. = 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. 
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